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SUPERSTITION. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Or the particular legend which this plate should 
represent, we are entirely ignorant. Assuming, then, 
the prerogative of the Yankee, we must “guess”? it 
out as well as we can. Its title is of rather sinister 
omen; yet it needs not, therefore, to be devoid of 
instruction: all that is baleful is not useless. In 
physics, one form of poison is antagonistic to an- 
other; and as, in mortal combat, both gladiators are 
sometimes killed, so two poisons sometimes neutral- 
ize each other. It is the chemist who masters them 
both. 

The countenances in this piece are all of the En- 
glish branch of Saxons, as are, also, the convenient, 
snug arrangements of the chamber. The rank of 
the chief character is high. Letting alone the rather 
partial Byronic test, ‘‘the aristocracy of the hands,” 
there may be seen that in the mien and presence 
which assures us of this. The dress, though a dis- 
habille, is still rich: a man of letters, too, and a 
scribe. As for his present mood, it is certainly 
absent, or in a ‘“*brown study.’’ Those excursive 
eyes are not of his surroundings: they are far 
away, though we know not whither. If the mouth 
deprecates, it is not with bitterness or solicitude. 
The gloom of ‘‘superstition’’ has not yet beclouded 
that fair and open front. And we may hope that 
the influence of that sinister figure behind the chair, 
is of too inferior a cast to be listened to, whatever 
may be the effort of prompting. 

As for the gentle, placid damsel who sensi the 
letter, we fear nothing from her. If she were of 
other guise, and did not “fardels bear,’’ we could 
even believe her to be the old gentleman’s daughter. 
The features of both are remarkably alike; yet giv- 
ing no impression of mannerism in the painter: she 
seems but “the softened image of her sire.’’ 

As to the chronology of the piece, from its title 
we might place it in the “dark ages.’’ But as there 
are a great many things against this idea, we throw 
it out: the style, the luxuries, the costume, the vol- 
umes, all forbid it—it belongs to another age. 

The delineation proper is excellent, and is certainly 
an imitation obtained of the old masters in the art. 
Vou. VI.—29 
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How life-like is the figure of the young girl! how 
well does its lightness contrast with that of the 
heavy, ponderous senior! The costume is felici- 
tously chosen: it is not classical—as in common 
subjects it should not be—nor yet is it a la mode—lia- 
ble to become superannuated in a twelvemonth. It 
is so simple that it calls for no change, and provokes 
no criticism. 

We would suggest one alteration, (though taking 
a rather uncommon liberty with a picture:) suppose 
the middle figure were expunged from the piece, and 
it certainly looks like an ‘interpolation. It is as infe- 
rior to the other figures, in point of art, as it is prob- 
ably intended to be in point of standing. If it were 
effaced, the picture were-the better for it in all par- 
ticulars, excepting one, that is, the grouping. How- 
ever, as We presume ::>r to be the witch of “super- 
stition,’? suppose we “ cast her out.”’ 

Then there remains a benevolent old gentleman 


‘immersed in some ideal speculation for the good of 


all—rejecting some Bentham schemes of saving, and 
adopting some Cobbett plan of diffusing, and so 
deep in the economy of both, that he takes not the 
least notice of the proffered letter. 

The letter carrier is used to submission; she is pa- 
tient, and no fretful elements within disturb her 
own repose, or that of others. Yet this letter may 
be of moment: delay may nullify its promisings; 
and then a vain regret, the shadow of hope, of 
worldly promise, is all that is left to him, being, per- 
haps, the very rebuke he needed. This latter was 
but the semblance of a thing which had no other 
reality; for perhaps all is not of “happening”? which 
we suppose to be so! 

Is it not strange that such a principle as supersti- 
tion should ever obtain, that is, be allowed to obtain 
in the human mind? In the mind properly it does 
not obtain, but only in the disordered spirits of such 
as are too anxious upon forbidden subjects, or im- 
proper purposes, or of such as neglect that source 
of assurance which piety affords to reason, as con- 
tained in the sacred Scriptures. But the sentiment 
of superstition is fast wearing away. Its vogue is 
past. Wellif it be not superseded by a faith as much 
too free and lax as this was narrow and occult. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
ROBERT HALL AS A PREACHER AND WRITER. 

Tue most celebrated pulpit orator of the last and 
present century was the Rev. Robert Hall, of Eng- 
land. He wasa minister of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, but was universally admired by all sects of 
Christians, for his masterly eloquence in the pulpit, 
and for the elegance and dignity of his style as a 
writer. 

Though always delicate in health, Mr. Hall had a 
large, round, full form, and was uncommonly grace- 
ful in his general appearance. His head was not so 
towering as that of Daniel Webster, nor was his 
forehead quite so broad and elevated. But he had 
the eye of an eagle. His look was keen and pene- 
trating, and, to a weak man, it was perfectly impos- 
sible, without pain, to endure it. His mouth was 
remarkably expressive, and his whole countenance 
beamed with intellectual radiance. 

In dress, without being at all finical, Mr. Hall was 
always neat and becoming. Though one of the 
most truly pious Christians of his day, he never 
thought it necessary to differ in his apparel from 
other gentlemen. ‘There was a cleanliness, how- 
ever, about him, which Mr. Wesley would have 
taken as one good evidence of his piety. When 
standing in the pulpit, he must have presented a 
very commanding and prepossessing figure. Stran- 
gers would be led to expect from his lips something 
corresponding to the elegant dignity of his person. 

In the earlier part of his ministry, his audiences 
were, in this respect, frequently disappointed. The 
genuine modesty of his feelings would often unman 
his self-possession. On one occasion, being invited 
to preach to a select audience, for a particular pur- 
pose, he repeated his text with propriety, and pro- 
ceeded with his discourse much to the delight and 
edification of his hearers; but, in a few moments, 
he began to hesitate, stammered, and was finally 
confounded by his embarrassment. He covered his 
face with his hands, and exclaimed, “I have lost all 
my ideas!’? Finding himself utterly unable to col- 
lect them, he sat down in deep and lasting mortifi- 
cation for his failure. 

The ultimate effect of such temporary disgrace 
was highly salutary to his character. Conscious of 
the liberal endowments with which nature had 
blessed him, he might otherwise have become vain 
and supercilious; but these repeated and humiliating 
failures, acting upon a mind of extraordinary sensi- 
bility, at length divested him of every foible of this 
description, and rendered him ever afterward as 
humble as he was great. 

From his childhood he evinced uncommon pre- 
cocity of talent. He was not born a genius, as the 
term has been defined by Mr. Coleridge; nor was he 
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the least part of a prodigy, such as we are accus- 
tomed to witness in this country. He was only a 
child of great mental power. He learned to read, 
by the help only of his nurse, from the grave-stones 
of the public cemetery of Arnsby; and from that 
moment he began to devour books, as if they had 
been his food. Continuing to make the grave-yard 
his study, he would retire each day from the sports 
of his equals, spread his books on the clean grass, 
and then lie down and read them, until the shades 
of evening compelled him to retreat to the house. 

At school and coilege, Mr. Hall was distinguished 
for his great industry. Being a very early riser, he 
would generally complete the tasks of the day be- 
fore his class-mates had taken their breakfast. All 
his remaining hours he devoted to close reading. As 
an illustration of the kind of books he perused in 
his childhood, he is said to have made himself famil- 
iar with the profoundest works of our own Jonathan 
Edwards, and with Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
before he was nine years of age. His spare time at 
the university was spent in studying the Latin and 
Greek classics. Of the ancients, Plato was his fa- 
vorite author, and next to him, Sophocles and Ho- 
mer, the two master poets of antiquity. 

His admiration of the classics may, indeed, be re- 
garded as a prominent trait in his mental character. 
Their severe and refined taste, sound thoughts, and 
manly style, were very likely to command the at- 
tention of a mind more like the best Greek or Ro- 
man model, than perhaps any other of modern times. 
The same studies which kindled and kept alive the 
genius of twenty centuries—which revived the liter- 
ary flame of Italy, and afterward of Europe, prior 
to the Reformation—which gave being to the majesty 
of Milton, to the splendor of Pope, to the sweetness 
of Addison, and to the high qualities of all the lead- 
ing intellects of the old and new world, imparted, 
also, to Robert Hall the high finish of that noble 
and powerful eloquence, whose echo is yet ringing, 
and the remembrance of which will never die. 
Without this classical training, he might have stood 
high as a man of native endowments; but, with his 
mighty impulses, there would probably have been a 
certain rawness of taste, and a kind of boisterous 
and inflated manner of expression, which hardly any 
thing than the classics can more effectually remove. 

There is one fact of his history, not yet noticed, 
which I have never seen recorded of any other man. 
A long time after he had completed his academical 
studies, and had been for several years preaching the 
Gospel with the greatest success, he resolved to be- 
gin anew the work of his education, and pursue it 
with the same system and completeness, as if he 
never had had any advantages of this kind. Indeed, 
he very much enlarged the circle of his ambition. 
It was now to include the substance of every thing 
worth knowing, as the sciences were understood 
and taught in his day. Whether he derived this 
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conception from the universality of knowledge, so 
conspicuous in several of his Greek models, or from 
his warm appreciation of Bacon’s sublime genius, 
and the frequent perusal of the famous Augmenta- 
tion of the Sciences of that philosopher, we have 
now no means of deciding. But one thing is cer- 
tain: he prosecuted his new plan of study to the 
latest period of his life; and from the day of his un- 
dertaking it, he was a stronger and a loftier man. 
Another fact, very characteristic of his temper, 
is almost equally rare in the history of great men. 
Whenever, in the progress of his studies, it became 
expedient or desirable to read any book written in a 
language which he had not yet acquired, with the ar- 
dor of fifteen, he dropped every unnecessary avoca- 
tion, and threw his whole soul into the work of remov- 
ing the impediment from his way. In this manner, 
and for this reason, he mastered the four great lan- 
guages of modern Europe, and made himself conver- 
sant with the best thoughts of the best authors of ev- 
ery age. Ina very few years, after this practice was 
begun, his mind became a perfect cabinet of gems; 
and, to those who, in after life, Gould appreciate his 
acquisitions, not only the outside, but the very pen- 


etralia of his soul, flashing under the radiance of his } 


own native genius, seemed to be lighted up with a 
splendor almost too dazzling to behold. 

But Mr. Hall was not a showy man. He spent 
not his time in plucking flowers, and stringing pearls, 
and uttering pretty words merely to be admired. 
He had great depth, grandeur, and solidity of mind. 
He dealt almost entirely in great thoughts, and sub- 
lime principles, and profound facts. According to 
the enlightened testimony of his class-mate at col- 
lege, Sir James M’Intosh, who ever afterward con- 
tinued to be his warm admirer and friend, Mr. Hall 
was the ablest metaphysician of his age. Dr. Greg- 
ory also declares, that he followed the track of Mac- 
laurin, Barrow, and Sir Isaac Newton, in their cele- 
brated mathematical treatises, and was never satisfied 
unless he could comprehend both the analysis and 
synthesis of every proposition, as it passed under his 
view. He was no shop-keeper of a scholar, array- 
ing his possessions in the most eligible manner for 
the public eye. His mind, so magnificent by nature, 
and well stored by art, notwithstanding what I have, 
just said of him, might, with more justice, be styled 
a kind of temple of human knowledge. The en- 
trance to it was marked by two majestic columns— 
strength and beauty—both equally characteristic of 
the treasures within; and the jewels gathered from 
“the literary world were more like the chain of pome- 
granates suspended transversely from the capitals of 
Jachin and Boaz, as a chaste ornament to the pas- 
sage-way into the great temple of old. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination for any 
one to anticipate what sort of a sermon such a man 
would preach. His text would be deep, beautiful, 
orsublime. Whichever it happened to be, the facility 
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of his genius would immediately adapt him to his 
work. If his path lay down in the profounder 
depths of Christianity, he would tread along its ob- 
scure windings with the fearlessness and majesty of 
a giant. If a beautiful or lofty thought was pre- 
sented in his subject, he had a fancy capable of sus- 
taining him in the highest flights. If the topics pre- 
senting themselves were merely argumentative, or 
didactic, he never permitted himself to fly into a 
passion, and let his imagination or feelings carry off 
his logic. He could preach an entire sermon with- 
out manifesting any considerable emotion. He could 
pass along a whole chain of reasoning, and remain 
all the while as cool as a philosopher in his study. 
But other styles suited his temperament better. He 
was naturally impetuous in his feelings; but what I 
wish to say is, that he never suffered them, even in 
his most impassioned passages, to push him off into 
boisterousness and bombast. He always kept himself 
under the most perfect self-control. The mightiest 
bursts of his eloquence were always chastened and 
subdued. His voice never broke, his gestures were 
always graceful, and nothing of extravagance, of 
rant, or roughness, was ever for a moment exhibited 
in his style. 

With ail his knowledge, he was not a pedant. He 
was not one of those historical preachers, who, in a 
single sermon, will deliver out a whole volume of 
facts in history, mostly illustrating the extent and 
variety of their reading. He knew full well how 
easy it is for the most ordinary and unsanctified in- 
tellect to get up a reputation in this manner. It re- 
quires only diligence in reading, and good memory, 
to do it. The knowledge of Mr. Hall, wonderful as 
it was, was coy and modest. In all his published 
discourses, a critical reader will barely be able to get 
here and there a glimpse of his acquisitions, and that 
only in spite of his efforts to conceal them. 

Mr. Hall generally commenced his discourse by a 
few very plain statements, delivered in a low, feeble 
tone. His voice was naturally light, and the entire 
introduction of a sermon would be only just audible 
to the larger part of his congregation. His first 
sentences were apt also to be rather broken, and ev- 
ery stranger to his eloquence, for the first five or ten 
minutes, suffered a degree of painful disappointment. 
After the exordium, he laid out his work in the most 
artless manner. You saw what he would be at 
rather by implication, or, to use one of his own ex- 
pressions, by the light which he threw on the angles 
of his thoughts, than by any direct and elaborate 
division of his theme. In this way, he reserved to 
himself more liberty for invention when his passions 
had kindled up his soul; and he also incurred less 
mortification, if his imperial imagination should, by 
any means, sway him fiom his original design. 

But, though this might have been prudent for a 
man who knew what risks he ran, not from the 
weakness, but the strength of his faculties, the 
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precaution was seldom if ever needed after all. His 
reason was the commanding power of his mind; and 
his imagination and passions, subdued and chastened 
by an inexorable taste, continually looked to it for 
their law. 

The argument of his subject was always under- 
taken in a very cool and deliberative way. Here, as 
always, reason took the lead. As the great points 
began to be developed, and an intellectual interest in 
the matter was excited, a more rapid utterance, and 
a more forcible style of expression, evinced the kin- 
dling fervor of his soul. His phosphoric imagina- 
tion, true to itself and to the power that gave it lib- 
erty to burn, glowed with an increasing ardor, as it 
felt the growing leat of the mind. Soon, when the 
speaker had reached his master point, every faculty 
of his mighty intellect was rallied; and from that 
onward, till the last word of the peroration, his au- 
dience sits breathless and amazed by the overwhelm- 
ing splendor of his style. His reasoning remains as 
sound and unanswerable as before. His memory, 
in revenge for the restraint laid on it until then, 
confirms the argument by facts rapidly adduced 
from the four quarters of the literary world. His 
imagination, equally restive under control, and 
equally joyous in the freedom given, perfectly rev- 
els in its work, and throws coruscations of light, 
and wreathes of resplendent beauty, on and around 
every thing in its way. The whole person of the 
preacher—his head, face, eyes, arms, hands, and his 
very feet, are full to overflowing with the inspiration 
and glory of his theme. When he sits down, you 
remain bound by a spell to your seat; and when all 
is over, for months and years afterward, whenever 
you revert to the scene, you are again in the mids 
of it, and the rockets of that exhibition of intellec- 
tual fireworks are again shooting, and dancing, and 
blazing on every side. 

The well-known Mr. Foster, who has given us a 
short but elaborate sketch of Mr. Hall as a preacher, 
assures the world that, in all this astonishing excite- 
ment, physical and mental, he was never known to 
transgress the severest rules of good taste. Every 
thing in his style, though round and full to perfec- 
tion, was just and correct. The hearer was not less 
amazed by the overpowering strength and fervidness 
of his address, than that any man could pass through 
such a tempest of passion, without losing for a mo- 
ment his rigid self-control. 
miliar to his friends. 


But the secret was fa- 
It lay in the uncommonly 
strict discipline of his mind. ‘It is probable,’’ says 
Mr. Foster, “that if his studies had been of slighter 
tenor—if his reading had been less, or more desul- 
tory—if his faculties had been suffered to run more 
loose, his discourses would have more abounded with 
ideas starting out, as it wer®, singly, with an aspect 
like nothing ever seen before. His mental ground 
was cultivated too industriously and regularly for 
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beautiful wild flowers which spring spontaneously 
in a fertile, half-wrought soil.’’ But there is also 
another fact not here adverted to by this keen ob- 
server of his friend. Mr. Hall’s sermons were per- 
fectly wrought out in his own mind before he at- 
tempted to deliver them. He carried no manu- 
script, nor brief, nor even scrap, into the pulpit. 
But the whoie train of his thoughts and illustrations, 
and sometimes his very words, were accurately ar- 
ranged in his mind. When he rose to speak, he had 
only to set his intellectual machinery at work, and 
then every thing proceeded according to the laws 
prescribed and established by himself in a more re- 
flecting hour. Whenever he appeared in the pulpit, 
his audience could assure themselves that he had 
something to say; and when the sermon was con- 
cluded, they felt thankful that they had not been 
listening to the sudden, crude, and perhaps but half 
correct conceptions of the moment; but they carried 
away with them the settled convictions of a great 
mind, carefully scrutinized and approved, and laid 
them up for future use in the secret treasuries of 
the soul. 

There is one objection started by Mr. Foster 
against the sermons of his friend, which, instead of 
detracting from his merits, will give him an increased 
reputation with a large portion of the world. It is 
the charge of extravagance in his exhibitions of the 
privileges and capabilities of the Christian character. 
It seems that the great orator, in the more fervid 
portions of his discourses, would expatiate with sin- 
gular enthusiasm and delight on the wonderful power 
of true faith. He would picture, in the most glow- 
ing colors, the happiness of a life on earth, when 
the soul is absorbed in divine love. With rapt elo- 


; quence he would unfold the mysteries of the blissful 


reign of the Messiah, and surround every genuine 
Christian, whose heart was indeed the temple of the 
Lord, with almost the splendors of the upper world. 
Being but half a believer, as he says himself, in the 
old and now obsolete doctrine of decrees, or rather 
not believing in them at all, he was prepared to offer 
the whole Gospel to his hearers, and to promise 
almost a heaven this side of heaven to those who 
would perfectly comply with its terms. 

The character of Mr. Hall as a writer can be suf- 
ficiently indicated in few words. Nearly every thing 
I have said of him as a preacher, might be justly 
repeated in respect of his style. His written ser- 
mons differ from the judgments reported to us of his 
extemporaneous discourses, not so much in their 
substance and matter, as in the rhetorical dress in 
which they are attired. It was a cold business for 
Mr. Hall to write. The moment he exchanged the 
pulpit for the pen, in one important particular, he was 
another man. He immediately 'ost his more popular 
qualities, and fell into a certain stateliness and gran- 
deur of expression, which is the farthest possible 


substantial produce, to leave room for those often $ from being adapted to the common mind. But there 
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is a good apology for him, not mentioned by Mr. 
Foster. In his day, and even afterward, in England, 
the common people were not readers. This busi- 
ness was reserved exclusively for those of leisure, 
and the learned. Speaking and writing, therefore, 
were, as Mr. Hall undoubtedly perceived, very differ- 
ent things. When he spoke, he was addressing him- 
self to the many—when he wrote, to the few. But, 
with all this abatement, he has been pronounced, 
by Sir James M’Intosh, his friend, and by Lord 
Brougham—an aspirant for the same kind of fame— 
the best writer in our language of his class. His 
writing is chaste, pure, elegant, and dignified. His 
periods flow along like a grand and overflowing 
stream. There is nothing sparkling, and leaping, and 
prattling, like the course of a streamlet, in his style. 
His sentences, as English, are more like those of Livy 
in Latin, than any writer’s I have read. There is 
not the life, and vivacity, and sweetness, and versa- 
tility of matter and manner in his works, which so 
charm the classical reader in the best productions of 
the Athenian muse. Nor has he the turgid Latinity 
of Johnson, to give his periods a great sound and 
swell. Every thing is purely Saxon. Nor have I 
ever been able to see why an American professor, 
the author of a popular book of rhetoric, should 
have classed him with Dr. Channing. ‘They have 
certainly no feature in common, but a certain dignity 
of thought, which is evident in nothing so little as 
in any supposed similarity of style. One carries the 
length, the other the brevity of sentences, to the last 
verge of safety, of naturalness, and of ease. 

But from the history of this great man there is an 
important moral to be drawn. Properly reflected 
upon, it may be of more use to the reader than any 
thing I have said. It cannot, it need not be denied, 
that, in early life, Mr. Hall was far from being dis- 
tinguished for those amiable qualities, which after- 
ward spread such a charm round his name. From 
his childhood, he was passionately headstrong, impa- 
tient of control. Even after he had finished his col- 
lege studies, and entered upon the great duties of 
his profession, there was a tartness, sometimes a 
satirical bitterness in his retorts, and even in his 
ordinary conversation, which must have rendered 
him a very disagreeable companion at that time. 
His enemies have also charged him with manifesting 
contempt for his Bristol colleague, Dr. Evans, whose 
talents bore no comparison to the genius of young 
Hall. Not only the preachers, but their Church 
members, were divided, in consequence of the mis- 
understanding thus begun. Frequent collisions of 
a similar character continued, for several years, to 
embitter his feelings, and impede his success. But 
the good Dr. Ryland, under God, had the happiness 
of completely eradicating this root of bitterness 
from the heart of his young friend. He sent him 
several faithful letters. He told him plainly of his 
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faults, and warned him of his danger. Did the ° 
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| young | peaceeasaiiansiea resent this reproof? If any youth 
should happen to read this question, let him answer 
to himself what he would have done. What Mr. 
Hall did is fortunately on record. It is a model for 
all. He read Dr. Ryland’s letters with great care. 
He reflected seriously on his temper. When he saw 
his errors, he allowed the shaft of conviction to 
sink to its own depth into his soul. He resolved to 
amend his life. He sent his resolution to his kind 
reprover. With his characteristic ardor, he under- 
took this moral reformation, as if it had been the 
only business on his hands. The result is well 
known. From that period he was one of the most 
amiable of men. His humility almost took posses- 
sion of the opposite extreme. His life teaches us, 
not to suffer ourselves to visit the errors of a young 
man upon his riper years, unless we have the clear- 
est evidence that he yet cherishes them in his heart. 
He may have become as much alive to his failings as 
yourself. Forgive his faults, as you wish to be for- 
given for your own; and, whenever a parent gets 
discouraged over the profligacy, or other ill promise 
of a favorite son, whatever else of our theme may 
be forgotten, let him or her remember the encour- 
aging and illustrious example of the Rev. Robert 
Hall. 
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I shall from hence be gone; 
The scenes where I have sportive played, 
The walks where I have pensive strayed, 
Will breathe the sigh—* Alone!”’ 


Think not of me when I’m away, 
As one to distance gone— 

I’ll hover near my loves by day, 

And when you kneel at eve to pray, 
You'll not be all alone. 


When through the dark and dreary vale, 
I would from earth be gone, 

I will not, in its shadow, pale: 

His rod and staff shall never fail— 
I walk not there alone. 


*Tis Jesus calls—I cannot stay— 

I must from hence be gone: 
From these fond ties to brighter day, 
Loved ones are beckoning away— 


Shall I be there alone? Ww. 
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THE WITHERED FLOWER. 
Atas, how frail! in a few short, fleeting hours, 
Thy life, thy fragrance—both have fled. 
Emblem thou art of beauty’s transient bloom, 
That lives and charms us but a day, 
Then withering sinks into an early tomb, 
And from the memory fades away. 
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BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


WELL, friendly reader, how do you enjoy the sum- 
mer? Summer—sweet, joyous summer, how many 
delightful associations are linked to the word—asso- 
ciations of childhood, and of home. I have reada 
story, in some old school book, of little Frank, who, 
on the return of each of the seasons, would wish 
that particular season to last always, and the little 
fellow received a scolding from his father, for indul- 
ging in what the old gentleman pleased to call in- 
considerate and presumptuous wishes. But I never 
could find it in my heart to blame the child. In 
autumn he was delighted with beautiful skies and 
mellow fruits: in winter, with his hand-sled and 
skates, he amused himself on the ice and snow: in 
spring, the green grass, fair flowers, and beautiful 
birds made him leap for gladness; and in summer, 
the waving fields of grass and grain presented new 
scenes of pleasure before him. Nor was it unnat- 
ural, that he, child as he was, should think each 
season more pleasant than the former, just as every 
mother thinks her youngest child the most interest- 
ing of the family. 

Summer has beauties not inferior to those of 
spring, though following so closely upon spring, it 
does not present so strong a contrast to the pre- 
ceding season, and, therefore, it makes less impres- 
sion on us. The fields of summer exhibit exquisite 
beauty. ‘To stand at this season on some gentle 
eminence of our prairies, and look over many thou- 
sands of acres of green corn and golden wheat 
waving in the breeze, ready for the harvest, is worth 
a voyage across the Atlantic. 

Come with me, gentle reader, and look upon our 
beautiful Wabash plains. Let us go up in the neigh- 
borhood of Lafayette, and from thence journey down 
over the prairies to Terrehaute. The fair-haired 
Ceres, while wandering over the earth in search of 
her lost daughter, must have visited these lovely 
plains, and been charmed with the beauty of the 
region, for see how she has scattered over the ground 
And well might she, goddess 
though she was, be delighted with the place, for who 


her priceless gifts. 
ever saw such acountry. Look over these plains. 
W hat exhaustless fertility! See what beautiful clus- 
ters of trees, Bian like green islands in the ocean! 
Neither Calypso’s sea-girt isle, nor the fairy land of 
song, nor Eden, as depicted by Milton, could equal, 
in exquisite loveliness, the scene now before us. 
See what endless fields of wheat waving in the gentle 
southwest breeze. Here plenty reigns and revels. 
Come hither, thou who art fond of the beautiful, and 
say, didst thou ever look on such a scene? The 








*T his article was intended for the July number. ‘The 
reader will, therefore, allow for any discrepancy that may 
occur. 
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stream, and the variety of color, as the fields wave 
in the sunshine, form a picture of beauty which no 
painter may imitate. Come hither, ye poor, ye 
hungry, and look on the exhaustless provisions of 
nature for the supply of the wants of man. Let 
Europe send forth her starving millions. These 
prairies, if there were but hands sufficient to culti- 
vate them to the extent of which they are capable, 
might produce sufficient to supply the world. 

But the sunshine grows hot, and we must leave 
the open prairie, and take shelter in this cluster of 
trees. The forests are beautiful in summer. The 
prairie trees seem young, as if they were but chil- 
dren, though the oldest inhabitant here may not 
remember when they were not; but the trees of the 
woodland seem old and venerable. These oaks, and 
sycamores, and elms, tell of the past. ‘There is an 
old elm that throws its shadow, at sunset, upon my 
study window. It stands alone—all its companions 
having fallen by the woodman’s axe. Its noble 
trunk stands erect, and far above the tops of the 
trees in the forest beyond, it throws out its graceful 
branches against the clear sky. Its smaller limbs 
hang drooping, like those of the weeping willow, as 
if in sorrow for the loneliness of its situation. That 
fine old tree belongs to other days, and could it 
speak, it might a tale unfold. It stood there when 
the Indian roamed these woods. It stood there when 
the white man first built his cabin, on the spot 
where, since, has risen a fine town, and it stands 
there still, though surrounded by farm-houses and 
cottages. I love that old tree, and I have requested 
my neighbor, on whose land it stands, to spare it 
from the axe, and I hope I may rescue it from that 
Vandalism which is ruining all these fine old monu- 
ments of the past, which might, if spared, add so 
much to the beauty of the country. 

I miss here the graceful tamarack, under which 
I used to sit when a boy, on a summer’s day, near 
the blueberry patch. The fir, the most beautiful 
and highly finished in shape of all the trees of the 
wood, is not here. Nor the pine, associated as it is 
with all my early recollections. Near my child- 
hood’s home was a plain, that seemed to me illimit- 
able, covered with a most splendid forest of pine, fir, 
and tamarack. Its lively green, appearing even in 
winter, and more striking from contrast with the 
snow, was one of the first things that awoke in my 
heart the love of the beautiful. There came forth 
from that forest sounds, which none, who has once 
heard, can ever forget. A pine forest forms the 
harp of the winds, and when touched by the breeze 
it sends forth inimitable music. That forest wasa 
favorite resort in my early days. There I rambled 
with buoyant spirit when a child, and there I sat 
under some old pine, in my maturer and studious 
days, with book or pen in hand. I fear, however, 
that should I again visit that old forest, I might find 
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it sadly changed; for what men call public improve- 
ment has been there, and the snorting steam-horse, 
rushing with his ponderous car over its iron track, 
has scared away all the sylvan associations of the 
place. 

What scenes of intense sublimity are sometimes 
witnessed, in our western country, during a summer 
shower. ‘The thunder rumbles not among the dis- 
tant hills, as in New England, echoing from side to 
side of the mountains, and reaching the ear only 
after the sound is greatly diminished by repeated 
reflections, but it bursts upon us at once with a start- 
ling intensity, or a deafening crash. ‘The lightnings 
sometimes flash out quietly from every point of the 
horizon to the zenith, and then again, they dart from 
cloud to cloud, or to the earth, in a zigzag chain of 
exceeding brilliancy. ‘The innumerable pools of 
water, fallen from the clouds, and covering the face 
of the earth, lighted up by the electric flashes, shine 
like myriads of silver mirrors. For a scene of glo- 
rious sublimity, give me a summer shower on some 
western plain. And then how quiet the sky, and 
how beautiful the earth, when the shower is over. 

In summer we have fewer birds than in spring. 
The mocking-bird, the sweetest of all singers, is sel- 
dom heard in this neighborhood after June. He 
comes in early spring, and sits and sings all day on 
the topmost branch of the willow that grows near 
my cottage, and I have sometimes heard him all 
night long. Once he began to build his nest in the 
honeysuckle that climbs up the lattice at my door, 
but some passer by scared him away. The sweet 
singer has now gone, I know not where, but he has 
left the memory of his tones in my heart. The 
sparrow, the whippowil, and the robin, are with 
us yet. The cuckoo is sometimes heard, but seldom 
seen, in the neighboring thicket. 

I love the birds, nor will I suffer them to be 
injured on my premises. I envy not the heart of 
that man, who can wantonly, for sport and pleasure, 
destroy these sweet little beings, that sing about our 
homes; for the birds are only found near the homes 
of man. They frequent not the forest, but live about 
the bushes, clusters of trees, and orchards, in the 
settled parts of the country. Having occasion once 
to visit the head-waters of the Kennebec and Penob- 
scot, some hundred miles from human habitation, in 
the depths of the forest, among romantic hills and 
quiet lakes, I was surprised at the absence of birds, 
and the unnatural stillness that prevailed. In con- 
versing with the boatmen and lumbermen, who 
spend much of their time in those regions, I learned 
that when once they leave the habitations of men, 
they leave, also, the birds behind. 

The birds are domestic beings. They love man, 
and should be loved by him, for they are his bene- 
factors. A strange mistake prevails among farmers 
with regard to the birds. Some species occasionally 
do the farmer some injury by picking off a little 
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fruit, or picking up a little grain, and he proclaims 
war of extermination against the whole race. But 
the benefit the birds do the farmer in destroying 
worms, bugs, and insects, is a hundred-fold more 
than the injury they occasionally commit on the 
grains and fruits. Sometimes he kills them in the 
very act of doing him a favor. A speckled wood- 
pecker is seen working away on the body of an apple 
tree: the farmer, supposing the bird to be injuring 
the tree, kills him. Yet the fact is, the tree is 
infested by worms, under its bark. These would 
soon destroy it, were it not that the woodpecker 
searches them out, and consumes them. The black- 
bird sometimes pulls up the corn; but where he pulls 
up one spear of corn, he kills ten worms, that might 
eat up a hundred spears of corn. Were the birds 
all killed off, the destructive insects would become 
so numerous as to eat up, like the locusts of Egypt, 
every green thing. Then spare the birds. Spare 
them for their own sake. Spare them for your own 
sake. Spare them for humanity’s sake. 

My gentle friend, do you allow your children to 
go a hunting—hunting the birds—shooting down, 
mangling, maiming, destroying the poor little birds? 
I cannot thus do myself, nor allow it to be done by 
any whom I may control. I believe it wrong— 
wrong in principle, wrong in practice, wrong in its 
results, and wrong in its influence on those who do 
it. It is true, the birds, like all other children of the 
earth and the air, must die; and if in gunning they 
could always be killed outright, it might not be quite 
so objectionable. But they are frequently wounded, 
and doomed to suffer acute misery. Often, too, the 
parent birds are killed, and the young left to starve 
in the nest. But the most serious objection to bird 
hunting, and all other sports of the kind, is the per- 
nicious moral effect it produces on the heart. Do- 
mitian, the Roman emperor, whose name is but an- 
other term for cruelty, is said to have found his 
favorite sports in boyhood in torturing end killing 
harmless insects and animals. The effect of hunt- 
ing cannot be otherwise than bad on any one. It 
induces, in the boy who is allowed in it, a hard 
heart, a wanton, wicked spirit, a malicious temper: 
it prepares him for broils, quarrels, bloodshed, and 
war. 

It certainly is the duty of parents, especially 
Christian parents, to teach their children the prin- 
ciples and the practice of mercy, compassion, and 
kindness. Cruelty to animals is hardly less objec- 
tionable than cruelty to man. And yet how many 
children are allowed to ill treat and unmercifully 
abuse domestic animals. They learn, on the slight- 
est provocation, to fly into a passion, and to beat the 
horse, the cow, the dog, or the cat. Indulgence in 
ill humor only renders their temper the more un- 
governable, and they easily and naturally acquire 
habits of passion, insubordination, and revenge. 

How much unmitigated cruelty and useless severity 
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might be avoided in families, if habits of kindness 
should be early acquired. Children sometimes seem 
to love to tease, irritate, and fret each other. Parents 
often pay no attention whatever to the feelings of 
the child, and thus inflict on him sufferings indescri- 
bable. I have often seen some delicate and sensitive 
child suffering untold misery, which a kind word 
might have saved him. When he should have seen 
a smile he met a frown. When he hoped for a 
caress he received a blow. Thus his heart was 
either crushed or seared, and he grew up to be a 
hard-hearted sinner—a miserable misanthrope. 

In schools, also, much suffering is endured; and 
often irretrievable ruin is effected by the injudicious 
severity which some teachers are in the habit of 
using. The effect of the usual school discipline is 
most deleterious on females. Young females, taken 
from their mothers, at the age when they most need 
a mother’s care, and placed under governesses at 
some of the fashionable boarding-schools of the 
country, and subjected to the kind of discipline 
usual in many places, must be angels indeed, if they 
are not ruined in temper. Discipline, careful, unre- 
mitted, unrelaxing discipline, is necessary for the 
young. But the discipline of schools should never 
vary from that of the best regulated private fami- 
lies. Kindness, affection, and reason are much 
more effectual in the government of schools and 
families than severity and punishment. 

But, kind reader, I must say good-by for this 
iime. I am writing under a tree, and a thunder- 
shower is upon me, and my tree leaks. And, be- 
sides the leak, a tree is a dangerous shelter in a 
thunder-shower. The lightning is much more 
likely to strike a tree, than in the open ground. 
Always, therefore, keep away from the trees in a 
thunder-shower. 
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ORATORY AND TRUTH. 

Pupil. Why is rhetoric, or its spoken language, 
oratory, of salutary moral effect? 

Teacher. Because its appeal is to the nobler senti- 
ments of man. 

P. How can you prove this? 

T. By the qualities of those persons most affected 
by it, and most affecting it. 

P. And who are or were these persons? 

T.. The worthies of Greece and Rome, as set 
down in history; and the purest of modern times, 
according to later annals; and at the present, by in- 
stances of those now living. 

P. Your observation would suppose that there is 
nothing sinister or possibly insincere in oratory. 

7’. I may assume this so far as the effect reaches. 

P. How should that be a reliable test? Suppose 
we listen to a corrupt but silver-tongued orator, 
where is the defense then? 

T. It is in the common sense of mankind—a 
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ORATORY AND TRUTH. 


conservative and self-regulating element—a sort of 
atmosphere of morals, which still finds its own 
chemistry, being placed where it may. Whatever 
motive may influence a man, his settings forth must 
still be of truth, to be acceptable to the many; and 
what he says will be neither affecting nor effective 
without it. 

P. Indeed! Let your theory be established, and 
what does it prove concerning these persons? 

7’. It proves the divinity of their nature. 

P. But some corrupt persons also possess the 
charmed tongue, who are acknowledged to be elo- 
quent. What do you make of that? 

T. Why, that is a perversion, and proves that the 


. devil is in possession. You know there were fallen 


angels from the beginning. 

P. But, with these high gifts, how does this happen? 

T. Invarious ways. By the promptings of strong 
passions, with the association of bad people—by self- 
ishness and inordinate ambition, as in the case of 
Lucifer—by idleness; but chiefly by the want of re- 
ligion. 

P. Is there a necessary connection between relig- 
ion and rhetoric? 

T. Yes, there is a partial relation—a strong, 
though not a direct one. 

P. How do you make that? 

1’. To be persuasive, one must be in earnest—to 
be in earnest, one should have a righteous cause. 

P. But surely you will allow that persons are 
often in earnest in a bad cause. 

T. Yes, I will allow that; but you must allow 
that the hearers are constituted with a natural dis- 
cernment of what is just and good, or you repudi- 
ate the beneficent Master of morality, who has thus 
set forth the ‘‘ beauty of righteousness”’ in its own 
code. And, indeed, it is the addressing of this sense 
in mankind which constitutes the specific eloquence 
itself; for, as Cousin has beautifully said it, “The 
conditions of a proposition are contained within it- 
self.” 

P. You are getting a little eloquent yourself! 

T. Yes, because I become touched with the truth. 
I demonstrate. St. Paul, for example, was the most 
eloquent orator and the most persuasive. We may 
suppose that Saul of Tarsus had been no touch to 
him; for now there had been no conviction of mind 
and earnestness of heart added to the natural fer- 
vency of character. 

P. Why, with divine gifts of soul, can perversion 
so often take place as it does? 

T. To avoid it requires many coincident advan- 
tages—a constant guardianship in early life, that the 
character be not overborne by its own tendency to 
excess, or the heart become corrupted by its facility 
of access, or betrayed by its overweening sympa- 
thies: these sensibilities all pointing out their well- 
being as dependent on regeneration for even tempo- 
ral safety. 
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LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 








P. Can religion impart this gift of eloquence? 

T. No; it is dependent both upon nature and 
grace, with the accelerating power of genius or vi- 
tality as momentum. 

P. Is grace or nature the stronger component? 

7’. Grace is as much stronger in the same propor- 
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LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


BY G. P. DISOSWAY. 
GRACE AT MEALS. 
Ir is related that Luther, Bugenbagen, and Me- 


tion, as it is superior to nature; but where this does { lancthon, three of the great reformers, on a certain 


co-operate with nature, supposing, too, natural ad- 
vantages of figure, and voice, and action, with its 
proprieties of instant time, and the grammar of 
words, and their enunciation of exact judgment, 
the sonorous denunciation, the sustained aspiration, 
the alio, or decadence, with the mellifluous tones of 
pathos, the soothing of the lullaby, &c., and what 
would you suppose of more power, or more en- 
grossing effect? 

P. You have indeed made more of it, than I had 
thought there was in it. 

T. And yet, with all these conditions, it is but a 
picture—a semblance—a shadow, without fire, life, 
vigor, spirit, essence, soul. Unless the soul of truth 
and worthiness breathe into and inspire it, touching, 
as with a living coal, the kindred souls of men, all 
the rest were mere tricks and devices, affecting the 
senses alone, and enduring only so long—‘ having 
no root in themselves’’—as the hearer is beguiled 
from reflection by the mere influence of sights and 
sounds. But let all these be informed by truth, and 
the appeal is right, and direct, and thorough, taking 
captive the heart and the soul, through its natural 
and God-gifted property—its innate discernment of 
the proper and the just—its taste of truth—which, 
in worldly parlance, we call conviction. 

P. I had thought there was a good deal in your 
first statement; but now this seems to be the whole 
of it. Might not one succeed in pleasing and en- 
gaging by the power of truth alone, without these 
external ornaments of air, voice, diction, &c.? 

T. Now you are bringing the matter just where 
I wished to place it. It is indeed not seldom that we 
see a man, especially in the pulpit, of little natural 
ability, of awkward habits of person, of mean exte- 
rior, and deficient in mechanical voice, &c., yet going 
out of himself, and, by his superior eloquence, in 
preaching the Gospel, taking captive the hearts and 
souls of his hearers, however fastidious and refined 
they be; and this he does by the truth, earnestness, 
and inspiration of the ‘spirit in his heart.” 

Therefore, in summing the subject, I would say, 
‘*Do ye this, nor leave the other undone.”’ 

C. M. B. 





A smooTH sea never made a skillful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify a man for usefulness and happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, 
arouse the faculties, and excite the invention, pru- 
dence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 

Voi. VI.—30 
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occasion fell into a pleasant and literary contention, 
as to which of them could repeat, extempore, the 
shortest and most pointed blessing at meat. Luther 
gave this: 


“ Dominus Jesus 
Si potus et esus.” 


That is, May the Lord Jesus be food and drink! 

Bugenbagen next repeated, in provincial Low Ger- 
man, the following form: 

“ Did und dat, 
Troken und ’natt, 
Besegen uns Gott.” 
In English, This and that, the wet and dry: may God 
bless us! 

Melancthon, however, we think, bore away the 
palm, by the following concise, yet comprehensive 
prayer: 

“* Benedictus benedictat!” 
Which is, May the blessed bless! 


THE UNFORTUNATE MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
LATIN PRAYER SHORTLY BEFORE HER EXECUTION. 
“ O Domine Deus, speravi in te— 
Carissime Jehu, nunc libera me! 
In dura catena, in misera pena, desidero te, 
Languendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut libere me.” 


(LITERALLY TRANSLATED.) 


“©, Lord God of hosts, I have trusted in thee— 
O, Jesus, most precious, now liberate me! 
In fetters so galling, in tortures appalling, I long after thee. 
In weeping, in groaning, on bent knee atoning, 
I adore thee, implore thee to liberate me!” 


Cannot some of your poetical correspondents give 
a more poetical translation to the simple, forcible, 
and beautiful lines of the original? It is a fine, ten- 
der theme for their muse. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 

THERE is perhaps no character in history more 
interesting than that of Oliver Cromwell. His ca- 
reer can be written in few words. Born in low 
life, and nursed in obscurity and poverty, he rose 
by administering to the superstition of the people, 
until he had the power to put King Charles to the 
block, and sit upon the vacant throne. At first 
an unmixed enthusiast; then an ambitious mili- 
tary leader, prompted by the same undying enthu- 
siasm; at last a despot in every thing but the 
name. So much can be done by ambition, fanat- 
icism, and flattery, when the people will submit 
themselves to their sway. F. 
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SCENES IN CAPERNAUM. 
BY IMOGEN, OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue lake of Tiberias presented to the eye a scene 
of uncommon beauty. Lying in a deep basin, en- 
vironed on all sides by lofty hills, excepting only the 
narrow inlet and outlet of the Jordan, at each ex- 
treme, long continued tempests were there un- 
known; and while the same local features rendered 
it occasionally subject to sudden squalls, it now 
seemed almost slumbering in calm and quiet beau- 
ty—so motionless were its waters, save where the 
dashing oars impelled scores of light skiffs over its 
surface. ; 

Its coast, sixteen miles long, contained, on one 
side, the proud cities of Bethsaida, Chorasin, aud 
Capernaum; while the other was bounded by the 
rich country of the Gadarenes, on whose fertile 
plains arose the Decapolis—monuments of Roman 
prowess and dominion. 

The lake at this time was all animate with life. 
Various vessels floated on its bosom, and multitudes 
of lighter boats were rapidly passing from its eastern 
to its western shore, laden with merchandise. F ish- 
ermen were spreading their nets to dry, or were ac- 
tively engaged in their calling. The song of the 
boatman, the dashing of the oars, the greetings of 
companions, and the loud call of command, fell con- 
tinually upon the ear, and all seemed rife with ac- 
tivity and enjoyment. 

The sun had long passed his meridian; but the clear 
waters still glittered in his beams; and his oblique rays 
resting on the domes and palaces of the city, gave it 
the appearance of full illumination. The city of Ca- 
pernaum stood, in commanding beauty, on the north- 
western extremity of the lake—built after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, during 
which they had imbibed much more oriental taste for 
splendor, and also acquired much facility in the various 
arts, which enabled them to imitate and even to rival 
the proud city of their bondage. ‘The cities which 
arose on the ruins of those which flourished prior to 
that infliction, naturally partook of the appearance 
of their model; while the later Roman conquests 
poured in upon them the modern improvements of 
Greece and Rome, which, combining with the more 
ancient splendor of Babylon and Egypt, formed 
scenes of unique and imposing beauty. Splendid 
palaces and more retired villas, of the purest Grecian 
architecture, everywhere abounded, mingled with 
older buildings, of somewhat confused and unde- 
fined form. Lofty synagogues reared their heads in 
almost every square: artificial fountains, and minia- 
ture hanging-gardens were interspersed around; and 
the palm and the locust trees, with their high and 
spreading foliage, so overshadowed the whole, that 
nature and art seemed vieing in their efforts to 
adorn. 
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In one of the most public squares, where all 


; around bespoke wealth and taste, stood a mansion 


of almost unequaled beauty. It was built of Parian 
marble, in the chaste simplicity of the Ionic style, 
and was surrounded on every side by a small court, 
in which were blooming luxuriantly the most splen- 
did flowers of the season. Beautiful jet d’ eaus 
were scattered throughout the garden, and birds of 
bright and glowing plumage were warbling forth 
their sweetest tones. At this time the door of pub- 
lic entrance was thrown wide open, and the hurried 
egress and ingress of many individuals manifested 
that something of special interest was transpiring. 
A chariot stood before the outer gate, from which 


had just descended a man of grave and reverend 


appearance. As he entered the mansion, they gath- 
ered around him; but in silence he passed on, appa- 
rently regardless of the anxious and inquiring looks 
directed toward him. 

Ascending the noble stair-case, as one accustomed 
to the route, and passing through a spacious hall, 
with noiseless step he entered a dimly lighted apart- 
ment. It was a large and airy room, furnished with 
the utmost simplicity and neatness. A bed covered 
with a drapery of snowy whiteness stood opposite 
the door, on which lay a girl of about twelve years 
of age, so utterly motionless, that Death seemed 
already to have stamped his seal on her pale, youth- 
ful brow. On a chair by the bedside, with her head 
upon the pillow of the child, reclined a female form. 
Her countenance was of a deathly paleness. Anx- 
ety and sorrow had made their visible impress; and 
the entire attitude betrayed a hopelessness of feeling 
which was painful to behold. It was the mother. 
The girl was her only one—her pride, her idol. With 
the most intense anxiety she had watched the pro- 
gress of that raging fever—had seen the bright hue 
of health fade from that beloved face; and now that 
calm sleep had succeeded the fearful delirium of the 
morning, her fears proclaimed it but the forerunner 
of that from which there is no awaking. 

On a divan, at the extreme end of the room, sat a 
man of noble form, whose face, buried in his robe, 
could not conceal the agitation which ever and anon 
shook his vigorous frame, and bowed the strength of 
manhood. An aged domestic kneeled in silence by 
his side, who had been vainly endeavoring to soothe 
and encourage him. A scroll, partly unrolled, had 
fallen from his hand, and lay unheeded at his feet. 
It was the prophecy of Isaiah respecting the prom- 
ised Messiah. Several nurses and friends were in 
the room—many slaves stood waiting in the ante- 
chamber; but all was silent as the grave. The phy- 
sician advanced toward the bed. The mother opened 
her eyes, but spoke not; for she felt her child was 
dying, and that knowledge had drank up her re- 
maining strength. 

The father, springing from his seat, arose and 
moved toward the couch whereon was laid the hope 
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of his existence. He stood anxiously awaiting the 
physician’s announcement, who, in ominous silence, 
was gazing on the child. 

“There is no hope! My child! my child!” ex- 
claimed the stricken mother. 

“‘ None, save in the God of Israel!’’ was the sol- 
emn reply. ‘My skill is spent: naught but al- 
mighty power can restore her.’’ 

‘*O, would that He were here! would that I could 
find him!’’ groaned the agonized father; and again, 
in utter weakness, he sought the divan, from which 
he had just arisen. 

‘Of whom speak ye? Whom would you con- 
sult?’’ asked the physician, in a low, subdued tone. 
**When God calls home the spirit, who can stay its 
flight?’’ 

*‘T speak of the so-called Man of Sorrows—of 
him who, even now, is rebuking disease and death. 
Jesus, Master, if thou hadst been here, my child 
need not have died!’’ 

Springing from his seat, he paced the room in all 
the agony of despair. A faint flush passed over the 
face of the physician, and for a moment an expres- 
sion of scorn flitted over it. 

“I have heard of the great Physician, and they say 
he not only heals the sick, but raises the dead. If 
you have faith, why do you not send for him?” 

Unheeding the sarcasm of his remark, the father 
again exclaimed, “‘O, would that I could find him!”’ 
For a moment the physician hesitated; but a deep 
groan from the mother decided him, and he replied, 
‘*An hour since, when I passed the great market- 
place, I saw a mighty multitude, and he was in 
their midst; and, as usual, they were boasting of his 
skill.’’ 

He was interrupted by the father exclaiming, ‘In 
the city! then my child need not die! Look up, 
dear wife, Jesus is here!’’ 

*<It is too late,”? was the faint reply; and the 
glassy eye and the quivering lip of the departing 
seemed to confirm her fears. 

“jt is not too late, dear Miriam. I go to seek the 
great Physician.”’ 

Stooping, he kissed his wife’s pale cheek; but as 
he pressed his daughter’s marble brow, its coming 
coldness entered like iron into his soul, and for a 
moment he hesitated. 

“Go! go!’’ whispered the wife, even in her de- 
spair clinging to the faint hope his words had awa- 
kened. 

Unheeding the incredulous look of the physician, 
he gathered his robe around him, and left the room, 
followed by his aged domestic, who earnestly plead 
that he might seek Jesus. 

‘* No, no, good Jacob, I cannot stay—I must plead 
before him—a father’s prayer will surely prevail. 
Stay here and watch your mistress.”’ 

Hurriedly he left his princely mansion, and with 
a heart agitated by alternate hopes and fears, went 
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to seek Him of whom, he firmly believed, ‘‘ Moses 
and the prophets spake.’’ 
* * * * #* * 

A small vessel had just landed at the pier. From 
it stepped a dozen men, whose whole aspect and de- 
meanor denoted great weariness. One stood in their 
midst, of noble form and perfect feature. His lofty 
forehead and kindling eye revealed the highest intel- 
lect; but the expression of that face no language 
can describe. Sadness, sweetness, sympathy, seemed 
all combined. A child, attracted by his guileless 
glance, would have rushed with perfect freedom into 


? his open arms; while maturer years shrank abashed 


before his unquestioned majesty. His attendants 
were of various ages and aspects. One of impetu- 
ous demeanor walked at his right. Another of mild 
and benevolent aspect attended on his left. The 
others clustered around him with looks in which 
perfect awe and love were strangely blended. At 
every step the multitude increased; but soon they 
reached the house of Levi, the publican, who had 
made for them a feast. The door was closed upon 
the crowd; who dispersed not, but whispering one 
with the other, patiently waited his appearance. 

It was no marvel that weariness and exhaustion 
pressed upon them. On the morning of that day, 
Jesus, having completed a tour through Galilee, ar- 
rived at Capernaum, and entered the house of Peter. 
But for him there was no privacy, no rest. The 
people, having heard of the return of Jesus and his 
disciples, came together in great numbers to be 
taught. Long did he argue with the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Patiently did he instruct the common 
people, and closed the interview by casting a devil 
out of a man who was deaf and dumb. A few 
hours after, Jesus went and sat by the seaside. A 
great multitude gathering around him, he stepped 
into a boat, and, pushing from the shore, again in- 
structed and warned. 

Parable after parable, in quick succession, fell 
from his lips, illustrating the nature of his kingdom, 
the value of the salvation he came to purchase, and 
the necessity of urgent effort for its attainment. 
Dismissing the people, he, with his disciples, em- 
barked for the opposite shore. Faint and weary, he 
fell esleep; but one of the furious tempests to which 
the lake is ever subject, having suddenly arisen, his 
terrified disciples soon aroused him from his slum- 
bers. Again the power of his divinity was mani- 
fested, and winds and waves obeyed his voice. Pass- 
ing into the country of the Gadarenes, they were met 
by a man possessed with a devil. The heart of Je- 
sus melted into compassion at the sight. Again he 
spoke the word, and it was done. 

The devils by permission entering a herd of swine, 
the animals rushed madly down the steep and were 
destroyed. The people of that place, estimating 
their posses~ions more highly than the benefits which 
} the presence of Jesus conferred, besought him to 
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depart out of their coasts—him who had come to 
bless—to bring to them salvation from temporal and 
eternal ill. Wearied as he was, and suffering the 
disappointment which noble natures always feel in 
seeing men blind to their own best interests, he 
complied with their request, and soon landed in Ca- 
pernaum. 

While they yet sat at meat, there was a noise—a 
sound of haste; and, unheeding every form of eti- 
quet, a man, clad in rich raiment, came rushing 
toward the Savior, and fell prostrate at his feet. 
He was well known to many of that crowd; and 
as Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue, prostrated 
himself in the attitude of adoration before the de- 
spised and persecuted Nazarene, the Scribe, the 
Pharisee, and the priest exchanged looks of aston- 
ishment and malice, while the common people re- 
joiced, and the disciples exulted in the public homage 
thus freely rendered to their despised but much-loved 
Lord. 

Still he spoke not—emotion shook his vigorous 
frame, and entirely impeded utterance. Glancing 
imploringly upward, he met the eye of Jesus fixed 
on him in sympathy and love. 

*‘ My child, O, Master, save my child!”’ and, grasp- 
ing the Savior’s robe, he pleaded with all the impor- 
tunity of paternal love, “‘O, come and lay thy 
hands upon her, and she shall live.’ ‘ And Jesus 
arose and followed him, and so did his disciples.”’ 

He passed slowly on, lingering still to bless upon 
the faintest application. All classes were around 
him. The Pharisee, with his scorn; the Sadducees, 
proud in unbelief; the Priests, with their revilings; 
and many, too, were there, who were drinking in 
his words, and found them balm to their wounded 
spirits. 

O, with what unutterable feelings must he who 
possessed perfect humanity, with all its deepest ca- 
pabilities to sympathize and suffer, have viewed the 
mental, moral, and physical suffering which met 
him on every side! Wherever he turned, wherever 
he looked, guilt, suffering, death were beside him. 
No marvel that sadness sat enthroned upon his brow; 
for he was ever absorbing the grief of all around 
him, and the perspective of his future must always 
have embraced the unutterable sufferings to which 
he was now hastening. 

Jesus paused, and looking around, inquired, “‘ Who 
touched me?’’ When all denied, Peter and them 
that were with him, said, “Master, the multitude 
throng thee, and press thee, and sayest thou who 
touched thee?’? And Jesus said, “Somebody has 
touched me; for I perceive that virtue has gone out 
from me.” A trembling form fell at his feet. Hope, 
fear, shame were strnggling in her heart, as she rela- 
ted the sufferings of the past, the motives which had 
impelled her to come to Jesus, and the result she 
already enjoyed; for new strength invigorated her 
frame, and the warm blood of hea!th was gushing 
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through her veins; and he said unto her, “ Daughter, 
be of good comfort: thy faith hath made thee whole. 
Go in peace.”’ 

The heart of Jairus grew strong in faith and hope. 
He was anticipating scenes of gladness—his wife 
and child, radiant in health and smiles, seemed al- 
ready embraced—when from afar he descried the 
form of Jacob. Sadly and weariedly the old man 
advanced toward his master, who, reading his mes- 
sage in a glance, felt the sickness of despair chasing 
away his bright anticipations, and imploringly he 
looked again toward the Savior. ‘Thy daughter 
is dead; trouble not the Master,’’ said Jacob, in a 
low and husky tone. The father groaned in an- 
‘‘ Fear not: 
only believe, and she shall be made whole,”’ was the 
sweet and soothing response; and again faith and 
hope nerved the father’s heart. The sound of slow, 
sad music was heard. They approached the ruler’s 
house. They found the minstrels and pipers per- 
forming the usual requiem for the dead. ‘Give 
place, the maiden is not dead, but sleepeth,”’ said 
Jesus, in a soft, but commanding tone. But they 
had watched the convulsive struggle, and the expir- 
ing breath of the departed; “and they laughed him 
to scorn.”’ 

Turning to the disciples, who crowded around, he 
selected from their number Peter, James, and John, 
and commanding none else to follow, they, with the 
ruler, ascended the stair-case, and entered the dark- 
ened apartment. The child was stretched upon her 
bed, in all the rigidity of death. Life had departed 
almost immediately after the father’s exit; and the 
heart-stricken mother, whose faith was too weak to 
rely on Jesus at a distance, had been laid upon the 
bed nearly insensible; but the news of his arrival 
aroused her, and, with bewildered feelings of hope, 
fear, and sorrow, she sunk prostrate at his feet, only 
uttering, “Mercy, Jesus, Master, show mercy!”’ 
Her husband gently raised her from the ground; and 
the compassionate Savior, with looks of love and 
pity, advanced toward the child. The disciples rev- 
erently drew nigh. The ruler supported his stricken 
wife beside the bed, where she could watch their 
child; and a deep silence reigned unbroken. 

** Jesus,”’ gazing upon the quiet group, ‘raised his 
eyes to heaven, and he took the damsel by the hand 
and said unto her, Talitha-cumi: which is, being 
interpreted, Damsel, (I say unto thee,) arise.’’ 

Quick as the lightning’s flash, the spirit re-en- 
tered its late abode. A faint color passed over her 
cheek—there was a tremulous movement of the 
frame; and then the eyes opened, and she gazed in 
bewildered surprise upon the stranger group around 
her. They fell at last upon her mother. A look 
of joyful recognition followed; and, springing from 
the bed, to which, in utter weakness, she had been 
confined, she clung around that mother’s neck, and 
they embraced, and wept together. The father fell 
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prostrate in adoration at the Savior’s feet. The disci- 
ples clustered around them in holy joy, and He who 
had thus chased away sorrow and despair, by his look 
of love, and word of power, stood with upraised eyes, 
and a countenance beaming with the purest emotion, 
communing with his Father, whose will he had thus 
accomplished. When the first burst of tumultuous 
feeling had subsided, *‘ Jesus commanded that they 
should give her something to eat.”” The mother sat 
gazing upon her child, as if fearful of finding her 
bliss a dream; but this command seemed to con- 
vince her of its reality. With feelings too deep for 
utterance, she, with her child, bowed before their 
Lord; and the devotion of after years proved the 
sincerity and strength of their silent homage. Je- 
sus and his disciples now descended; and, passing 
through the waiting crowd, left the house of the 
ruler, to continue, in other places, his work of love. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL WORLD. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

In the history of almost every man, there are some 
things strange and unaccountable. They make even 
a greater impression on the mind, than if the philos- 
ophy of them were perfectly understood. Some 
conviction respecting the future may settle down 


upon the soul, and afterward be realized as an event. 


Some hair-breadth escape from imminent danger 
may be made, and no account can be given of it, 
but as coming under the special providence of God. 
Perhaps a dream may visit the sleeper, and it be- 
comes a vision never to be forgotten or effaced. The 
mind carries these singular specimens of its furni- 
ture about it, as if they formed a part of its legiti- 
mate property—not unfrequently as if they constitu- 
ted a portion of its very self. 

Whatever other account may be given of this gen- 
eral fact, it seems to spring chiefly from a universal 
recognition of a supernatural state. True, some 
men have endeavored to philosophize away all belief 
in a spiritual world. ‘They have contended for mat- 
ter as the only known existence. But, when their 
philosophy has gone to sleep, they have always shown 
themselves just as much alive to this order of expe- 
rience as other men. 

There is, perhaps, no more palpable proof of a 
spiritual state, than these universal impressions of 
the imagination and heart. ‘That we have them can 
+e explained in no way so well, as to suppose that 
we are ourselves spiritual beings, living in some con- 
nection with a spiritual world. The belief in such 
a world seems to be almost necessary to the soul. 
It may be that the all-wise Creator has given us this 
tendency of belief, as a counterpoise to the everyday 
material influences of our life. At all events, what- 
ever speculations may rise out of this subject, it 
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cannot be denied, that every man, even the most 
debased and materialized, lives, to a great extent, in 
a higher state. Perhaps we could hardly say, with 
an old Grecian philosopher, that the reason always 
dwells with God; but we can say, without the fear 
of contradiction, that an immaterial world seems to 
be the expectation and natural element of the soul. 

It might be difficult to find a person more uni- 
formly skeptical on all subjects, than the writer of 
this article. For years, my mind was apparently 
confirmed in an honest disbelief of an immaterial 
life. The present was my eternity—this world was 
my universe—my own convictions were my god. 
Nothing, in those days, would excite my mirthful- 
ness so readily, as a serious avowal, on the part of 
any of my friends, of a faith in invisible things. 
The stories in Scripture about angels coming down 
and conversing with men, of reasonable beings go- 
ing apart, kneeling down in secret, and pretending 
to hold converse with unseen powers, and all things 
else of a similar character, in the Bible and in the 
Church, were to me like the nursery fables of ghosts 
and goblins flitting by moonlight on the moor, or the 
classic tales of heroes and demi-gods, who were per- 
mitted to ascend the Olympian heights, and reign in 
airy greatness above the clouds. But, above all 
things, the dreams, and visions, and ecstasies of 
modern times, which I thought had grown too sen- 
sible for such ideals, would then most vex my stoic 
spirit. 

But it cannot be said of the mind, as fhe poet says 
of the sea, that “time writes no wrinkles on it.’’ 
No, all men have their periods of transition—their 
new birth; and I have had mine. By looking far- 
ther about me, I have found some things which my 
first philosophy had not dreamed of; and statements 
which once were only ridiculous, are now not only 
probable, but undeniably true. This change of expe- 
rience has brought with it a change in my tendency 
of belief; and though, at this moment, it is quite 
natural for me to doubt, there are some facts which 
I have not the hardihood or temerity todeny. They 
are facts, too, which go to show our connection with 
the other world. Some of them, I confess, are yet 
totally unaccountable to my mind; but it is possible 
that my early intellectual habits disqualify me for 
making correct judgments on matters of this kind. 

Several years ago, while I was sojourning for a 
short time at an eastern school, the lady of the prin- 
cipal of that seminary, a woman of far more than 
ordinary powers, related to me a circumstance in her 
own history, which gave me an entirely new set of 
ideas. A number of years prior to the time of 
which I speak, her husband was having charge of 
another literary institution in one of the New Eng- 
land states. The locality of this last named semi- 
nary was about fifty miles from her native town. 
One night, after she had been several hours asleep, 
she was suddenly startled bya dream. She dreamed 
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that one of her old neighbors, a lady, and a dear 
friend, had died, though, till that moment, she had 
not had the slightest intimations of her being sick. 
She immediately roused her husband, and assured 
him that she believed her dear sister S. was dead, 
and gave him the only basis for this opinion which 
she had; that is, she teld her dream. The husband, 
being somewhat sleepy, and a good deal skeptical in 
such things, turned over, muttered something, and 
went tosleep. But the woman was dead; and she 
died that very night. 

That principal and his intellectual lady are now 
living within a stone’s throw of my owndoor. They 
would both be recognized, did I dare but repeat their 
names, through the length and breadth of the land; 
and it would be for them to satisfy the public how 
far this anecdote is true. For myself, though I most 
cordially believe the fact, I leave the philosophy of 
it for other persons to divine. 

Another illustration of my subject was given me 
but a few years ago. It is a little narrative which I 
heard related by a clergyman of New England toa 
few select friends. The story is located in an east- 
ern city. The clergyman was, at that time, pastor 
of a Church. Having passed through a very heavy 
revival, during which about two hundred had been 
added to the faith, his health had become very much 
impaired, and there were strong symptoms of his 
falling into a decline. One day, while these melan- 
choly forebodings were running through his mind, 
he was roused from his reveries by a gentle knock 
at the door. It was the rap of a very pious lady— 
though at that moment an entire stranger to the 
clergyman—belonging to one of the Congregational 
Churches in that town. For several minutes after 
she had taken her seat, though her manners were 
engaging, her voice and words inteliectual, and her 
whole aspect composed and dignified, she seemed to 
be laboring under a weight of diffidence evidently a 
stranger to her mind. 

At length, producing from her reticule a small 
bottle of singular workmanship, and setting it upon 


the table, she gave a reluctant utterance to the er- 
4 


rand on which, as it soon appeared, she had as re- 
luctantly come. 


* You may smile at my simplicity, my brother,”’ 


said the lady; “but i have a little business to per- 
form, this morning, which, it may be, will have some 
connection with your health. I have brought you 
a small bottle of medicine, and I desire you to re- 
ceive it, and take it according to the prescriptions 
which I shall give. If you will use the medicine in 
this bottle, and desist for a short time from preach- 
ing, I think you may soon be a sound and a healthy 
man.” 

There was such a mild assurance, such an oracu- 
lar sweetness, in the utterance of these words, that 
they began to make an immediate impression on the 
young clergyman’s mind; but he told the lady, that 
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he was not only receiving medical attentions from 
his family physician, but was also conscientiously 
opposed to taking nostrums got up in an irregular 
way. 

* But,” replied the female visitor, “did you know 
something of the way in which this nostrum of mine 
was really put together, you might have less confi- 
dence in its medical properties.”’ 

The elergyman thought that might be very proba- 
ble, and by his silence gave the lady liberty to speak 
farther. 

‘* About ten days ago,”’ said she, “ I was at prayer. 
Never had the divine presence been more manifest 
to my soul. After my ordinary devotions were 


nearly concluded, the state of your health came un- 


expectedly into my mind. I never had thought of 
you, at such a time, before. There came an impres- 
sion, as suddenly as if it had been a ray of light 
from the throne, that I must ask God to restore you, 
and that I was to be the instrument in that restora- 
tion. Reluctantly, I consented to act my part in the 
work. My reluctance arose from a sort of foresight 
which I had, that I should be led into some awkward 
position imthe business—a foresight which you now 
see pretty much confirmed. 

‘The medicine now before you,”’ continued the 
lady, ‘‘was prepared in answer to prayer. The 
bottle, which you perceive to be of a most singular 
construction, was sought after and found in the 
same way. Three times I prevailed upon my hus- 
band to search the city for one which should answer 
the description given to me; and three times he re- 
turned as empty-handed as he went, with the as- 
surance that there was certainly no such vessel to 
be found. At last I went myself, and succeeded. 
On an upper and vacant shelf, in one of the drug- 
shops where my husband had three times been, this 
curious little bottle was discovered by the shopkeep- 
er’s boy; but the shopkeeper himself declared re- 
peatedly, that he had no account of it in his bills, 
and knew not how it could come there. 

«© All I have to add,’’ concluded the strange vis- 
itor, “is, that all things are now ready. Here is the 
bottle—here is the medicine—here is my prescrip- 
tion. Now, follow the teachings of the Spirit, and 
be a sound man.”’ 

But, the reader will ask, what was the result? It 
is expressed in few words. The clergyman, neglect- 
ing for months this advice, sank nearly to the bor- 
ders of the grave; but, in his extremity, reflecting 
more perfectly upon the matter, took the medicine, 
and is now comparatively a well man. For confir- 
mation of this account, I refer the reader to the Ed- 
itor of the Repository himself, who may not only 
know something respecting it, but whose testimony 
may be received as conclusive in the case. 

An aged widow, several years ago a resident of 
western New York, gave me an account of the con- 
version of her eldest son. The circumstances of 
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that conversion, confirmed and enlarged from other 
sources, have ever appeared very singular, and I 
know not as I have met with a parallel case. Field- 
ing, for this was the young man’s name, lost his 
father at an early age. His mother was not only 
indulgent in her feelings, but slack also in discipline. 
His childhood and youth were spent in idleness and 
folly. His manhood was ushered in by drunkenness 
and crime. Asa refuge from the ministers of the 
law, he fled to the high seas. After long years had 
elapsed, he stole a visit to his widowed mother now 
and then, but this was the only remaining proof that 
he was her child. His appearance, his language, his 
manners, his heart, all would have rendered him a 
stranger at her hearth. In every thing but a slight, 
half-virtuous recollection of home, he was the most 
dissolute and degraded of men. Every time he 
returned, the lone widow’s heart was probed afresh, 
and the tears of her anguish flowed again from her 
eyes. When away, he was to her as one already 
buried and gone; and his coming would always have 
been, to any but a mother, a resurrection most 
deeply to be deplored. 

But the poor widow was a woman of prayer. Her 
misfortune had sunk deeply into her spirit, and given 
new zeal to her heart. Every day she was growing 
riper and riper as a Christian; every day the voice of 
her supplications seemed to be waxing stronger and 
stronger toward the throne. All her energies ap- 
peared at length to be concentrated on the conver- 
sion of that prodigal son. As she grew weaker with 
age, her soul seemed to be renewed in the power of 
its faith. Her most interesting seasons of prayer 
were at night. When darkness brooded over the 
sea and the land; when nothing but the stars sent a 
glimmer of light through the gloom; when the world 
was locked in sleep, and the weal and woe of man 
were lying strifeless side by side, then might be seen, 
had there been an eye to see, the poor disconsolate 
widow bent by her bedside, pouring out her soul in 
an agony of prayer. With tears she would bewail 
her own indulgent gentleness. With deep sobs would 
she sigh over the premature ruin of herson. With 
strong cries would she address her appeals to the 
compassion of a merciful God, and call down 
Heaven’s blessings on her child. 

Did ever a lonely widow pray thus in vain? 
There is no ear so quick as that of the widow’s God. 

Look now upon yonder ocean. See, if your im- 
aginations have eyes, that gallant ship tossing upon 
the boisterous wave. 
those overhanging clouds! How terrific is the gleam 
of red light, as it flashes across the sea! How awful 
are the mighty peals, as they burst from the rending 
heavens, and reverberate over the roaring billows, 
and along the echoing shores! What can save the 
lone vessel as it lies there covered with darkness, 
dancing upon the wild wave! The storm thickens. 
The tempest rises. The ocean maddens. Hark! did 
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you not hear the crash of her falling masts and spars? 
Is not all now over? Nay; see in the glimmer of 
the next lightning flash, the life-boat, with the thun- 
der-stricken crew, sporting in awful peril upon the 
bounding surge. Ah! there sinks the boat, the 
crew, both officers and men, and the hope of many a 
distant mother, wife, child, whose eyes must weep 
evermore! 

Lo! upon the wings of the storm angel let us 
descend to where that little taper flickers in the ves- 
sel’s hold. What is here? A poor mariner on his 
knees. His red morocco Bible lies open on the lid of 
his weather-beaten chest. Shall we listen? “O 
thou eternal God, save me for thy mercy’s sake, and 
for the sake of a mother’s prayers!”’ 

Will that dark spirit of the storm now bear us to 
the bedside of the widow, at this moment of mid- 
night peril, also on her knees? Amidst the roar of 
the quaking elements, can we catch the trembling 
utterance of her prayer?’ ‘‘O Thou who didst still 
the heaving billows of Galilee, save, O save, my 
wandering, wayward, prodigal boy!” Again, on 
the pinions of the awful storm god, away, away we 
go to the dismantled vessel’s side. 

But whence this sudden stillness? Where now is 
the wild tempest gone? It has declined as strangely 
and as suddenly as it rose. A placid calm rests 
upon the weary waters. The clouds are passed 
away. The winds are all silent in their mountain 
caves. The firmament is again clear, and the stars 
of glory are shadowed far down in the quiet deep. 
The sailor boy, saved amidst the wreck of all around, 
sits upon the peaceful deck, watching the last fleet- 
ing fragments of the storm, praising that God who 
had both spared his life and shown mercy to his soul. 

In a few months afterward, after suffering every 
thing that human nature can endure, as the last rays 
of twilight were lighting up the fleecy clouds of a 
sweet summer evening, the sailor boy has rapped at 
his mother’s door. The scene that followed none but 
angels are worthy to behold. It is enough to say, 
that a widow’s heart was gladdened, and a widow’s 
child was saved, in the mysterious manner here 
described. 

From that day to this, if they are yet alive, the 
poor widow has leaned her declining head upon the 
faithful bosom of her darling son; and if they are 
not alive, then two sainted spirits are now safely 
reclining on the bosom of their God. 

There is no higher praise for the Christian religion, 
than that it reveals to our faith and fancy our rela- 
tions to the spirit world. That such connection 
exists had been fully and firmly believed by the 
sages of ancient times. The wise man of Miletus 
taught this doctrine. Socrates, his successor and 
disciple, was a faithful defender of this truth. Plato, 
perhaps the greatest philosopher of all ages, became 
sometimes transcendently eloquent in his delineations 
of the future state. Cicero, undoubtedly the ablest 
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commentator of the sage of Acaclemus, rising into 
the spirit of his visions, has almost equaled his mas- 
ter in his drawings of the better land. From the 
days of the philosophic orator of old Rome to our 
times, many men of exalted genius, but indifferent 
to our religion, have spoken in the highest strains of 
the glorious connections between the present and the 
future world. But it is from our Christian philoso- 
phers—the learned, and eloquent, and pious modern 
apostles of our faith, that we have derived the most 
exact, and rational, and rapturous views of that 
golden chain that binds us to another and an endless 
life. So beautiful and bewitching is the theme, that 
we can almost pardon both Malbranche and Spinoza, 
who, from opposite errors, delight to represent us as 
living, even in this life, in the very bosom of the all- 
embracing God. 

Science represents the race as dwelling upon the 
outside of a little air-suspended planet, surrounded 
by an ether resplendent with bright worlds. Were 
it not for the density of our atmosphere, or had we 
been furnished with keener vision, we might have 
looked out and off to the very borders of creation. 
We should have seen ourselves in the midst of a 
mighty universe, with nothing real to divide us from 
the great brotherhood of beings, who may be sup- 
posed to inhabit the glorious worlds around us. If 
those beings are spiritual, there is nothing now to 
separate us from their communion. We are pos- 
sessed of the same nature; and, were it not for this 
vail of flesh, we should behold ourselves living in 
daily association with them. But they have no such 
vail. They see us as we are. ‘They mingle in our 
company. Each one of us has his angel to attend 
him along the slippery paths of life. The spirits of 
the just visit us in our earthly sojournings. Our 
dear departed dead—the lost ones of the heart, come 
back to us, nay, live with us, though unseen. 

It may be a weakness in me, but Christianity 
seems to have imparted no higher earthly consolation 
to my nature, than the view it gives me of my present 
connection with the supernatural world. I seem to 
live in the company of all I have ever known on 
earth, but who are now in heaven. My aged father, 
whose gray hairs I smoothed down with many tears, 
though unseen, is not departed. My brother, whose 
last words of earthly utterance were addressed to 
me, still speaks to my heart in the accents of another 
world. My two buried children—my first and sec- 
ond Roscoe—though long since their sweet forms 
have been moldering in the grave, are yet with me. 
Every moment of my existence I enjoy the inaudi- 
ble but heart-felt prattling of their gentle spirits. 
They are a watch upon my goings; and I can never 
sin, because I should thus mar their tender feelings. 
Should my other children die—should my own Sarah, 
the wife of my bosom, droop and fall by my side, I 
should lay their bodies in the quiet earth, and then 
feel that they had not left me. No, I can never be 
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bereft of my loves. All that death can do with 
them is to raise them to a higher state. He cannot 
sever them from me. It is not in his power to do it. 
Do I—should I, therefore, shudder to see them die? 
Nature will have her dues. Tears of anguish must 
be allowed to fall. But, when the shower of natu- 
ral sorrow falls fastest, then, lit up by the Sun of 
righteousness, the bow of immortal hope shines the 
fairest.. And when the hour of my own death shall 
come—when the eye must close for ever, and the 
body be returned to its kindred dust, then shall I 
only lay off the dark vail that now limits my vision, 
and behold myself, as I now am, without sufficiently 
realizing it, living in the immediate presence of all 


the holy and the good. 


An American poet has not reached the point to 
which my faith has long since carried me. 
“Tis said that when life is ended here, 
The spirit is borne to a distant sphere; 
That it visits its earthly home no more, 
Nor looks on the haunts it loved before. 


’Tis a cruel creed: believe it not! 

Death to the good is a milder lot. 

They are here—they are here—that harmless pair, 

In the yellow sunshine and flowing air, 

In the light cloud-shadows, that slowly pass, 

In the sounds that rise from the murmuring grass. 

They sit where their humble cottage stood, 

They walk by the waving edge of the wood, 

And list to the long-accustomed flow 

Of the brook that wets the rocks below. 

Patient, and peaceful, and passionless, 

As seasons on seasons swiftly press, 

They watch, and wait, and linger around, 

Till the day when their b dies shall leave the ground.” 
This, though beautiful, is yet a mournful picture. 
In the very language of the sweet poet would I re- 
ply— 

“Tis a cruel creed: believe it not! 
Death to the good is a milder lot.” 


They do not 


“ Watch, and wait, and linger around,” 


as if they could enjoy nothing, and had no occupa- 
tion, till their bodies should be again restored. No, 
they are our ministering spirits. They have busi- 
ness enough to guard our feet, to soothe our spirits, 
and to attend and bless us along our way. And 
such, gentle reader, is my faith. Such is my conso- 
lation amidst the troubles of this inconstant life. 
This is the sweet star that shines upon my pathway, 
and shall shine upon my grave. 
obscure it! May it never, never fade or fall from 
life’s changeful sky! 





However oppressed Truth may be for a time, she 
will, at last, rise above her oppression. False friends 
may betray her; inconsiderate advocates may weak- 
en her influence, or suspend her action for the pres- 
ent; but in due time she will assume her proper seat, 
and sway her rightful sceptre. 
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A SWEET HOME. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Here, as we enter this busy, bustling town, you 
see many running to and fro in all directions, in the 
rapid whirl of life. They are governed by a variety 
of impulses. Many are industriously laboring for 
their daily bread. Some, elevated a little above the 
common level, are beginning to conceive plans of 
speculation and wealth. A few, a favored few, the 
sons of the rich, or the successful in trade, have 
retired from business, and now spend their days and 
nights in the mazes of earthly pleasure. That there 
are others, calin amidst confusion, temperate amidst 
luxury, and thoughtful in the midst of all the frivol- 
ities around them, no one experienced in city life 
can doubt. 

But enter this and that hotel. Go with me to the 
fashionable resorts. Let us even delve into the-low 
dungeons of revel, misery, and crime. Who are 
all these rioters—these bloated drinkers—these more 
temperate, or rather less drunken gossips—these idle 
talkers, making themselves merry over their cups, 
their talk, their low jokes? One of them I happen 
to know. ‘The others have doubtless a similar story. 

ALFRED was a beautiful boy. He was a pattern 
of a round, full form, robust and healthy. His eye 
was very mild—in color between a hazel and a blue. 
He was the first-born of a good parentage. His 
father had made him his idol. His mother looked 
upon him with an affectionate pride, which none but 
a mother knows. At early manhood, he started out 
from the parental roof, not only with the blessings 
of his house and kindred, but with the high hopes of 
usefulness and honor. The aged rejoiced in his 
beauty, innocence, and health. The young almost 
envied him his prospects of riches and renown. All 
were made happy by his presence—all were ren- 
dered sad by his departure. 

Hark! do you hear that wretch cursing? How 
his eye swims with intoxication! His face looks 
blue and bloated. There he lies in his rags, rude, 
rough, raving. 

That wretch was the amiable Alfred. At twenty- 
two years of age he married a young lady of re- 
spectable parentage, more remarkable, however, for 
her beauty of person, than for her mental qualities. 
Her education had been strangely neglected. Though 
able to read her own language well, and capable of 
writing a fair hand, she knew next to nothing of the 
world around her, or of those topics which interest 
cultivated minds. Her society, to say the least, was 
not likely to impart any intellectual pleasure to her 
well-educated husband. 

But the wife of my friend Alfred had another still 
more lamentable failing. Possessed of no particular 
tact at household management, she was accustomed 
to resign all her domestic concerns to her help, and 
Vou. VI.—31 
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spend her time in matters more congenial to her dis- 
position. She had some fifteen or twenty neighbors; 
and she was herself one of the most neighborly la- 
dies I have known. Indeed, she had scarcely an ac- 
quaintance, even in remote parts of the country, 
whom she did not bring into almost juxtaposition, 
by her frequent and very intimate visits. She had 
one trait of character, which should almost give her 
the appellation of classical; for I sincerely doubt 
whether there was ever an Athenian, male or fe- 
male, whose taste was more specially gratified by 
“hearing or telling some new thing.’’ I cannot say 
that she was a very expensive woman; for, though 
her dress might in general be pronounced the rich- 
est to be found, it cost her husband but a trifle to 
provide her and her children—whom she always had 
with her—with bread. 

But the husband lived several years mostly alone. 
His wife and children were nearly always—at least 
a part of almost every day—away from home. 
When he returned at night from his business in 
town, he found his house nearly forsaken—the par- 
lor key lying under the stone step before his door. 
The servant girl, rid of even the slack oversight of 
her mistress, would place some cold bread and a 
slice of butter on the table; but who was there to 
give life and interest to the repast? The girl was, 
perhaps, prolonging her revels in the field, or, copy- 
ing the example of her sociable mistress, was just 
passing a moment or two at a neighboring house. 
The husband eats and drinks without appetite, and 
saunters listlessly about, waiting—waiting—waiting 
for his good wife to return. 

But the mind will have employ. There was com- 
pany enough for my friend Alfred in town. There 
were always groups of idlers in the stores, by the 
post-office, and at each angle of the public square. 
True, the frequenters at those places were rather 
mixed in their characters, neither the good nor the 
bad having the entire sway. But, in such places, 
the good lose a part of their influence and power. 
They do not go there to do good; and their vir- 
tues are more real than active in such positions. 
Amusement, talking, the being sociable and happy, 
in such resorts, are always the special order of the 
day. 

Does any reader wonder that my friend Alfred 
shortly conceived a sort of relish for this kind of 
society? Man is eminently a social being. In the 
want of fit associates, he will find and enjoy une- 
qual companionship in the horse, the dog, the spider, 
or the mouse. Such cases have been recorded. 
Here, then, is my good friend Alfred. He has at 
home almost no society at all. His wife has set out 
no plants, nor shrubs, nor vines, to amuse him. His 
garden, if he have any, looks desolate—a fit emblem 
of his home. But, on the other hand, every body 
on the square is delighted to meet their friend. His 
intelligence, his learning, his wit render him a good 
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associate for the wise, and a gay companion for all. 
One step is taken, then another, and another; and, 
when a few years have passed away, you see him 
there, in all the wretchedness of ruined health, hap- 
piness, hopes, himself the very picture of ruin. I 
have wept over this unfortunate, rather than wicked 
man; but there is scarcely the possibility of relief 
to such a character, with such a wife and home. 

But let us leave this place of desolation. 
the heart sick to be here. 


It makes 
As we pass out, you see 
a gentleman, neatly dressed, cleanly in appearance, 
driving a very fine horse, and going with diligence 


if not speed, as if he were hastening on to some im- | 


portant goal. 
well. 

**Good morning, Mr. Harrison. 
inahurry. This is my friend—a constant reader of 
the Repository.” 

**A very good morning to you both. 
altogether in a hurry, though it has become an idle 
habit with me to be in haste.”’ 


‘This is a very commendable piece of idleness, | 


Mr. Harrison, especially as we have but few years 
to live. Every thing else—the water that runs in 
the brook—the seed sown in the ground—the sea- 
sons in their annual circuit—every thing from the 


You seem to be 
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and late, red, white, purple—every variety, from the 


; eglantine that climbs to the roof, to the delicate little 


anemony, or wind rose, that nods to the breeze on 
the wall. But to enumerate every bush, and shrub, 
and green sprig, and vines mounting up and winding 
round the cottage, and the flowers blooming in neat 


> boxes by the sides of clean paths, and the shaded 


walks and alleys, some straight and broad, others 
mere foot-ways, turning and twisting among the 


’ green trees—to enumerate all these, would be but 
’ furnishing a sort of guide-book to one of the most 


Let us accost him, for I know him | 


I am not 3 


charming Edens I have ever seen. 

But let us walk through the long hall to the back- 
yard. How. neat, and cool, and clean! But, bless 
A perfect deluge of happy 
children comes pouring in at every door and avenue. 
Let us wade through, bestowing proper attentions 
We can take our obser- 
vations alone; for our friend, I see, has encountered 


me! the house is roused. 


to the little ones as we go. 


a snag of little girls and boys, and he must stop and 
kiss his way through. 


Well, here is the back-yard. My friend musi be, 


> as he is, a model of modesty; for the greatest orna- 


» ments of his residence are concealed. 


flower on the bough to the globe whirling in mid- ° 


heaven—all are hastening on to the achievement of 
their destiny. And why not man?’’ 

“You are right, sir, perfectly right. But, gentle- 
men, please get into my carriage. My wife sends 
her compliments to you this morning, hoping to have 
the pleasure of your company both at dinner and 
tea. Indeed, 1 came expressly to find you, and I am 
a most fortunate man. My good sirs, get in.’’ 

Well, reader, here we go in the fine carriage of 
our friend Harrison. 
are arrayed. 


You see how neatly his horses 
Every part of the harness is in order. 
The mountings are well polished, and the leather is 
as soft as when new. Our seats are clean, and 
hardly a spatter of dirt is seen on the wheels. Away 
we fly, over a beautiful road, and through a fine 
landscape. All these neat cottages are the property 
of Mr. Harrison’s friends. Groups of girls are seen 
in the yards; the children are sporting in harmless 
and healthful frolic over the gravel walks and green 
grass; and it would seem as if all the inhabitants of 
the country, old and young, were out, enjoying the 
luxury of coolness diffused by the breeze of morn- 
ing breathing through the trees. 

But here we are at Mr. Harrison’s door. 
a bower is this! How beautiful and green are all 
things here! The very house is a bower; and it is 
surrounded by a perfect bower of bowers! First, 
next to the fence, stands a row of honey-locusts in 
full bloom. Next, spruces, hemlocks, cedars, juni- 
pers, and other evergreens, are stationed here and 
there as the representatives of what little is unfa- 
ding in this world. Then come the roses—the early 


O, what 
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As should be, 
in some sense, true of every man’s mind, you see 
but the half of what he has till you have passed be- 
hind the outside. We have here not only the same 


profusion of ornamental trees, but a fine garden- 


. orchard of apples, cherries, plums, peaches, and pears. 


There is a row of quinces, all trimmed to the same 
shape and height. The whole area is inclosed on 
the inside of the plank fence, by a close hedge of 
peach, cropped off, and about three feet high. There 
is life here, also. There, between two trees, is a 
street of bee-hives; and the republican little citizens 
are improving their liberties in a laudable manner. 
They will not sting you. They have seen gentle- 
before. Besides, like all good republicans, 
when properly treated, they are slow to declare war. 
But if war comes, they know very well how to take 
care of themselves. 

But the prettiest of all things is that little brook 
running through the back part of the yard. It is 
lined with a row of willows on each bank; and the 
grass on the margin is greener than it is anywhere 
else. As it falls over a piece of timber at the lower 
corner of the yard, it makes a cataract, not so large 
as that at Niagara, but quite as amusing to the chil- 
dren; for I see that little Frank has constructed a 
small wheel, on an improved pattern; and a little 
upright saw is jerking up and down, in all the mim- 
icry of the great business world. 

But it is time to go in and be introduced. As we 
pass along, let us take a lingering survey of the 
whole. What a sweet home is this! 
seems to be flourishing and green. 
here to make man mourn. 


men 


Every thing 
There is nothing 
And yet this remaining 
beech shows, that but few years have been spent in 


reclaiming this spot from its native wildness. Now, 
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the whole landscape is a paradise below. One would 
almost think the poet had this sweet garden and cot- 
tage in view. 
“ There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 


There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea.” 


But here comes Mrs. Harrison herself, not from 
the parlor, but from a remote corner of the garden. 
Her fingers are a little soiled; but her face has caught 
the color and bloom of her flowers. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen, for having been a little 
engaged when you came. I have two or three re- 
fractory roots and bushes, which seem determined, 
in spite of all I can do, to take their own way. I 
have just been administering to them a piece of dis- 
cipline, and trying to inculcate upon them better 
manners, and, I might almost say, morals; for every 
thing in this world was created for order and obe- 
dience; and plants should be taught to respect at 
least the laws of beauty and design.”’ 

But Mrs. Harrison was herself almost uncon- 
sciously fulfilling a much greater law. She was 
augmenting the domestic enjoyment and protecting 
the morals of her family, by her efforts to make 
them all happy at home. I will not detain the 
reader to tell how the day and evening were spent. 
I will only remark, that no man, having such a wife 
and such an abode, could wish to spend needlessly a 
single hour away. It is scarcely possible for such a 
person to become a lounger at the taverns, the 
stores, and the town square. His mind and body, all 
the sensibilities of his nature, his kindly affections, 
and every thing good and generous in his soul, have 
full play and exercise at home. He will be a good, 
kind, happy husband, so long as he has such a par- 
adise to call out his feelings, and repress every way- 
ward and wandering desire. 

But this lady is doing a much larger work. She is 
training up a large family in the delights of a happy 
home. Home will ever be a sweet word to them all. 
They wiil each strive, in after life, to make them- 
selves one equally beautiful; and so, would others 
but follow this example, might spread the kingdom 
of innocence amid flowers, till bloom and beauty 
should cover the wide world. 

And, besides, think of the moral influence of a 
family brought up in a bower. You are sure to 
have a family of fine taste and delicate sensibilities. 
They will be very likely to love retirement and 
books. The muses would very naturally delight in 
the companionship of such friends. One may be- 
come a poet, and in fancy tarn the world to a flower- 
garden long before its time. Another, in his admi- 
ration of the beautiful, the peaceful, and serene, 
may become a preacher of righteousness, and, to 
make real the visions of the first, blow the trump of 
salvation over our valleys and hills. Scholars, his- 
torians, authors, are almost certain to rise up from 











such a scene of retirement, occupation, and delight. 
Mark my words, fair reader: a blessed reward awaits 
this lady when the records of eternity are unrolled. 

Mr. Harrison began life as a very poor man. 
Twice, through excess of kindness to his business 
friends, he failed. For several months after the first 
failure, as Mrs. Harrison has told me, he showed 
strong symptoms of despair. But his excellent wife 
supported his spirits in his hour of need. It was at 
that time she began herself to be interested in the 
cultivation of flowers. Her husband, relieved for 
the time from public engagements, was greatly in 
danger of contracting bad habits in the town. But 
his wife succeeded in rendering him contented and 
happy at home. Not a morning vame without a 
shrub, or a vine, to be put out or trimmed. My 
friend soon acquired a lively interest in these things. 
He was greatly delighted to see them grow. He al- 
lowed his children to make little gardens of their 
own. In this way he amused himself, and cultiva- 
ted the better faculties of his children, till a change of 
times smiled upon his outward prospects again. He 
has now all the comforts, if not the affluence of life. 
His mind has been greatly improved by retirement 
and thought; nor has he been entirely negligent of 
books. He has a choice collection of volumes; and 
the works look as if they had been used. Wita a 
soul enriched by divine grace, he cannot be other- 
wise than a happy man. In a word, whenever I 
think of the family of my excellent friend, I have a 


most beautiful picture in my mind. It is the pic- 


ture of piety and cheerfulness amidst flowers. And 
now as, in fancy, I am leaving his house, my most 
pressing request of divine Providence is, that all my 
fair friends may enjoy a sweet home. 

But, strange as it may appear to some, the con- 
summation of this wish depends mainly upon them- 
selves. It would seem a rude thing to send a lady 
into the garden, or back-yard, with bush-knife and 
hoe. But remember, gentle reader, the husband and 
the brother have a great press of business in town. 
Unless incited by your example, they will neglect 
every thing till ‘‘next year,’”’? which is the same 
as not doing it at all. Besides, as a general thing, 
they have not the requisite taste for this work. ‘They 
will do the hard digging, and spading, and cutting, 
if you will only give them directions, and lead the 
way. It will improve your health, your taste, your 
enjoyment of life,-to exercise a little in the open air. 
But, above all, you will shortly have what I have 
wished for all—a SWEET HOME. 





The Turkish women, they say, have no souls; and 
so it should seem; for the debasing influence of po- 
lygamy admits of no indication of a soul. At the 
same time, the men who impose this hard law, reduce 
themselves to the same condition, and should share 
alike in its infamy. 
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JESUS, A MANIFESTATION OF THE FATHER. 





BY REV. R. SAPP. 

To “manifest,’”’ is to exhibit, to develop, to illus- 
trate: thus, a landscape, lying in richness before the 
eye, is a sensible display of the beneficence of the 
Parent of the world, and develops a quality of 
beauty existing in the Creator which will place the 
robe of loveliness on all objects of his creating 
power. Jesus, to be a manifestation of the Father, 
must be, in his nature and life, a living expression 
of the Father’s natural and moral perfections. This 
may be what. the apostle means when he declares 
him to be the “‘express image of his person,” and 
‘*the brightness of his glory,’’ and “the image of 
the invisible God.’? The same truth is contained in 
the Savior’s own remarkable language to his disci- 
ples, ‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father; 
and how sayest thou then, Show us the Father?” It 
will be interesting for us to inquire how Jesus is a 
manifestation of the Father, or how the Father is 
seen in the Son. 

The sermons, parables, and words of Jesus are an 
exhibition of the Father’s wisdom. “Never man 
spake like this man.’’ The discourses of the Re- 
deemer contain a clearer, brighter exhibition of the 
wisdom and purposes of the Father than all prece- 
ding revelations. They are a pure transcript of 
xod’s intellectual and moral powers; and from 
the beauty and clearness of these sublime lessons 
committed to the learning of human beings, they 
are able to educe the character of the great Parent 
of man and angels. For ages before the birth of 
Christ, the will and wisdom of Jehovah was grad- 
ually revealed to the world through the medium of 
angels and inspired men, and by the use of types 
and enigmas; and, from the obscurity and dimness 
of these channels of communication, it could not be 
expected that the great purposes of the Father, in 
the redemption of man, and the plans and princi- 
ples of his government, would be free from obscu- 
rity. But when the fullness of the times had come 
for the assumption of humanity by the eternal Word, 
who had dwelt from eternity in the bosom of the 
Father, we find that Immanuel, God with us, stands 
up in the midst of the human race to teach man, 
with clearness and authority, these great truths. 
Hence, the Gospel is replete with instruction upon 
the momentous subjects which interest and concern 
mankind—the character of God—the precepts of his 
spiritual kingdom—the end for which man was cre- 
ated, and its contravention through sin—salvation 
from sin and death, through Christ—the endless life 
to which the redeemed are destined, through Him 
who hath brought life and immortality to light—the 
purity of heart he can obtain in this life, and the 
happiness to which it will lead in the world to come. 
On these sublime and interesting subjects the Father 
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speaks in the Geapel of his Son. Those who then 
listened to the words of Jesus, heard the voice and 
wisdom of the Father; for he declared that he 
‘*spake to the world those things he heard of him ’’— 
heard of him before he laid aside the robe of divin- 
ity, or “ emptied’? himself of the Godhead’s glory— 
heard of him, while dwelling in the Father’s bosom, 
before a sun, or star, or world, or angel, or man was 
created, luxuriating in the holy love and friendship 
of the blessed Trinity! From this eternal fountain, 
the Son brought forth the spiritual wisdom of Jeho- 
vah, and spread it out, not only to the gaze of man, 
but a universe of wondering and adoring intelligence. 

In the miracles performed by Jesus, we have a man- 
ifestation of the uncreated power of God. ‘* My Fath- 
er worketh hitherto, and I work.’? This declaration 
was made to the clamoring Jews, immediately after 
healing the diseased man at the pool of Bethesda, 
and contains a declaration of an ability or power of 
working equal to that possessed by the Father. 

We are astonished when we contemplate the mir- 
acles performed by Christ. His miraculous powers 
were distinguished from those possessed by all other 
divine teachers. They seem not to have been grant- 
ed, like those of Moses, for example, only occasion- 
ally, and to meet some great public exigency, but to 
have resided in him perpetually, and to have been 
used at his discretion. Let the imagination, for a 
moment, be with him and his disciples at midnight 
on the bosom of Genesareth, and witness his author- 
ity over the angry elements. 

“The winds were howling o’er the deep, 
Each wave a watery hill: 
The Savior, waken’d from his sleep, 
He spake, and all was still.” 
The same authority and power is evinced on every 
occasion when he performs miracles. Maladies dis- 
appear at his touch—the spirits are subject to him, 
and, at his command, retire from their victims—the 
bands and cords of death tremble, and are broken at 
his word, and the dead are restored to life. And, 
during the miraculous ministry of the blessed Re- 
deemer, how many hearts were gladdened, how 
many tears were dried, how many families rejoiced, 
and how much suffering disappeared throughout Ju- 
dea! One instance from the many will be sufficient 
to illustrate this feature, in these miracles of power 
performed by Christ. We behold him coming to the 
tomb of a friend who had been dead four days. The 
sisters of the deceased were giving utterance to the 
feelings of humanity. Marthaand Mary were weep- 
ing for Lazarus! Jesus sympathized with them; for 
he, teo, loved Lazarus; yea, Jesus wept! But with 
the power of a God he called him from the tomb, 
and restored him to the arms of the weeping sisters, 
and bound up their bleeding hearts. Was this not 
as near—as perceptible a manifestation of the pres- 
ence and power of the invisible God as could be 
made to the senses of mortals? 
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In the life of Jesus we have a most pure and bril- 
liant development of Jehovah’s moral perfections. ‘In 
him dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily;’’ 
and in his face was seen the “light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God.” 

Holiness, love, goodness, justice, and compassion 
are perfections of Jehovah, and are the most interest- 
ing manifestations of his nature yet made to human 
beings. ‘The contemplation of these attributes of God 
act as gréat moral levers to lift the pious meditant into 
a likeness of his Maker, and approximate him to the 
graces of heavenly beings. ‘These attributes existed 
in absolute perfection in Jesus Christ; and, during 
his ministry on earth, were displayed in a form of 
purity and excellence never before witnessed. He 
lived to illustrate and declare them, though he died 
for our offenses, and was raised again for our justi- 
fication. 

Holiness is an attribute of God. ‘‘God is holy; 
and where has there ever been a brighter exhibition 
of purity than we have in the life of the Son? His 
life, his words, his thoughts are a mirror of beauty 
and purity spread out to the gaze and admiration of 
fallen man. How sacred, and how lovely! Whata 
perfect model for imitation! 

Love is an attribute of God. ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ And Jesus so manifested the 
Father’s love in giving his life a ransom for the 
world, that it transcends every exhibition of uncre- 
ated love the human race, and, perhaps, angels have 
ever enjoyed. As thus exhibited, it so completely 
transcends every other display of infinite love, as to 
have caused inspiration to constitute it the leading 
motive to prompt man to the love of his fellow-man. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another. 

Goodness and compassion are attributes of God. 
We have, in the entire ministry of Jesus, exhibitions 
of these perfections of the Father; but for their 
illustration we will be confined to the character of 
his miracles. In every instance, their design was 
the removal of wretchedness and misery, and the 
production of happiness. How godlike, and what 
a display of Divine goodness we have in his feeding 
the five thousand, lest they should faint and perish 
by the way! 

Again: what an exhibition of compassion is pre- 
sented in his raising the son of the widow of Nain! 
How touching and tender the incidents! She was 
a widow, and the mother of an only son. Upon 

“him her affections and hopes for this life were 
placed, and cherished with a mother’s fondness. He 
was the stay and delight of her smitten and forsaken 
habitation. But death, ever ruthless, and never sat- 
isfied, entered this solitary and already smitten dwell- 
ing, and robbed it of its stay and staff, and left the 


widowed tenant to pine and die of grief. By hovering } efactor, a higher fame. 
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around that habitation, we can witness the grief and 
desolation which had entered. Heart-broken and 
stricken, attended by a numerous company of friends 
and neighbors, endeavoring, but incapable of sooth- 
ing her sorrows, aid sympathizing with her in her 
grief, she is following her son to his last resting- 
place, to take the final adieu until the resurrection 
morn; and, if a Sadducee, for ever. But, happily 
for the sufferer, they meet the itinerating Son of 
God, and the heart-rending scene is soon changed. 
He witnesses the agony of the bereaved mother, and 
is moved with compassion at her distress. He bids 
her weep not, and in the next moment commands 
the dead son to arise, and restores him to life and to 
his mother’s arms. What joy immediately possesses 
her poor stricken soul! and what wonder follows the 
Son of God as he pursues his journey! The malti- 
tude are astonished, and say one to ancther, “Surely 
a great prophet has risen up among us;’’ and that 
‘God hath visited his people.’’ 

The justice of God against incorrigible wicked- 
ness is strikingly displayed in the thrilling and stern 
rebukes of the Scribes and Pharisees, and the woes 
denounced against the cities of Judea. 

We might continue to develop these features of 
our Redeemer’s character—features which give ad- 
ditional interest and charms to his already interest- 
ing and mysterious personage—a personage whom 
we admire and adore, because he concentrates all 
perfection, all goodness, all wisdom, all power within 
himself—because he is the enshrinement of the God- 
head, and in him dwells and is seen the beauty of the 
Lord of hosts. And we may cast our hopes above the 
bounds and visions of this present world, and take 
in the expectation that this Jesus, who has ascended 
on high, will remain the leader and head of the re- 
deemed in heaven, and will constitute the medium 
through which the universal Spirit will be seen, and 
known, and studied for eternal ages. 
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JOHN MILTON. 

Joun Mirton was an obscure schoolmaster. When 
he had written and published his Paradise Lost, a poem 
unsurpassed in any language, the greatest critic of 
that age pronounced it “an idle tale,’’ and the first 
edition hardly found a sale. Now the name of Mil- 
ton is associated with that of Homer, Virgil, Dry- 
den, and the most illustrious of every age. His con- 
ceptions, his sentiments, his language, are now a part 
and parcel of the English and American mind. His 
works have made an impression which no conceivable 
event can efface. He is quoted on all occasions by 


the learned; and the common people speak his opin- 
ions, in their own words, when they imagine every 
thing to be original with themselves. 
genius has effected more for succeeding generations, 
and no man has, at this moment, as a literary ben- 
FRANK. 


No man of 
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A SHORT RIDE. 
BY A YANKEE. 

‘Tue reader must not suppose, from the title of the 
writer, that the little trip was taken in New Eng- 
land. There are Yankees in almost 
every part of the world. Wherever they are, they 
are very likely to be riding, at least, if they are not 
walking, or running; for they are proverbially a 
But to our trip. 


Far from it. 


busy, restless people. 

On Saturday of a certain week in June last, I left 
a little town, situated on a branch of the Wabash 
river, to make a winding tour through the country 
to the great Queen City of the west. The first 
day’s ride brought me to Indianapolis. This, as all 
the world knows, is the capital of the state of Indi- 
ana. But there is one fact which all the world 
does not know; and that is, that that same city of 
Indianapolis is one of the most beautiful places in 
Its streets are very broad, and the side 
pavements are wider than I ever saw them any- 
Besides, every thing looks clean and 


existence. 


where else. 
cheerful. The public buildings are large, and make 
a splendid appearance. The two banks are among 
the finest in the west, if not in the country. And 
then, there is the great Capitol, or State House, 
standing up amidst the green trees in architectural 
grandeur. Its colonnades are very imposing; and 
its whole aspect is truly magnificent. The Govern- 
or’s Circle is another place of great natural beauty. 
It is adorned with a large mansion, spacious enough 
for any governor and his familiy. 
it may seem, the present chief magistrate, having 


But, singular as 


been till recently a single man, has had no need for 
so big a house; and the building has been occupied 
by clerks, and lawyers, and judges, and I know not 
what. 

The different churches of Indianapolis are quite 
elegant. They are also sufficiently numerous. The 
best of them are those belonging to the two Presby- 
terian societies, and those in course of construc- 
tion and completion for the Methodist charges, east- 
Roberts chapel, belonging to the 
eastern charge, is nearly finished, and is an honor to 


ern and central. 


that intelligent, tasteful, and enterprising parish. 
The central house is now on its second year, and 
will be, perhaps, ready for use by next autumn. It 
bears a great resemblance to the Union church of 
Philadelphia. It may be regarded as a model. So- 
cieties in its vicinity, which are about to build, 
would do well to look at it before drafting their 
They will certainly get new ideas by so 


plans. 
doing. 

From May till October, Indianapolis is almost 
completely concealed by the thick foliage of its trees. 
There must have been an extraordinary degree of 
good taste in its earliest inhabitants; for men with- 
Trees, shrubbery, and 


out taste never set out trees. 
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flowers are the very emblems of good taste; and, 
by this rule, I would set down the present citi- 
zens as unsurpassed in this amiable quality. But 
taste is good morality. It is a teacher of morals; 
and Indianapolis is as green in its virtues as in its 
trees. 

On the Sabbath, I visited both of the Methodist 
churches. Their congregations are large and highly 
intelligent. In the afternoon, on going into the ves- 
try of the eastern church, I saw a sight that gave me 
sincere pleasure. It was the governor of the state in- 
structing a Sabbath school class of little boys. The 
boys seemed to be as easy in his company, as if he had 
been the father of them all. No doubt they thought 
it mighty nice to have a governor for their teacher; 
and the teacher seemed to be as well pleased as they. 
I was also informed that the governor’s lady—a recent 
acquisition to her husband, as well as to the state— 
was at the same time performing the same office for 
a class of young ladies at the central charge. The 
governor and his lady, both endowed with rare ac- 
complishments of mind, will, no doubt, with a little 
experience and training, make very acceptable teach- 
ers in the school; and this is saying something, when 
we consider that that school is commonly regarded 
as the best in the state. 

Now, will the reader go with me along the great 
National Road? By the way—for I now suppose 
we are riding—that road is now any thing but a na- 
tional one. It has been absolutely abandoned by the 
nation, and looks all along like a splendid failure. 
At this season of the year you can travel on it very 
well; but it is none the better for being national. It 
would be about as good if it were natural. In fact, 
a natural road through the same tract of country 
would be quite as passable; and then the nation 
would not have to suffer the disgrace of it. If a 
man wishes to know what he is made of, or whether 
his skull can be cracked by good hard thumping, let 
him take stage from Indianapolis to Dayton. If he 
have left five sound bones in his body, he may know 
he is not made of pipe metal. 

The country between Indianapolis—which I will 
call the Embowered City—and Cambridge, is very 
rich and fertile. The towns, however, are not very 
ornamental to the nation’s big road, till you get to 
Dublin. That is a beautiful place. The others are 
quite sorry in their general aspect, excepting, of 
course, many fine houses in them all. I saw less 
shrubbery in every one of them than I expected. 
Most of the buildings in some of them are old and 
shabby. Many of them looked as if they had been 
shaking for about four or five seasons with the ague; 
and it almost brought the paroxysms upon me to 
look at them. Every thing seemed to be shaking 
off from them. ‘The shingles on the roofs were all 
out of joint; and many a poor son of a weather- 
board hung dangling by one nail. 

There was one in particular that gave me great 
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uneasiness. ‘There it hung, just under a high gable- 
end window, swinging, clattering, clapping, in a 
most uncertain predicament. It seemed just ready 
to fall, and yet it may have been dangling there a 
twelvemonth. As I sat watching it from the veran- 
dah of a little rickety hotel where I dined, I could 
hear it creak, as it swung on the nail; and then it 
would become more excited by the passing wind, and 
set out into a most lamentable rattle. It made me 
really nervous. I thought it talked, and I seemed 
to know what it said. It appeared to be calling most 
pitifully for a nail. Sometimes slow, then more 
rapid in its speech, I imagined it endowed with sense 
and passion. Now hear it moan: ‘A n-a-i-l— 
n-a-i-l—give me a n-a-i-l!”? Then it gets a little 
impatient, and speaks promptly: ‘‘ Give me a nail, 
sir, a nail, a nail!’’ Now it bursts into a passion, 
and clatters away as fast as you can speak the 
words: ‘“‘ Give—give—give—give me a nail—a nail, 
a nail, sir, a nail. Why should I clap, clatter, and 
clap, clap, rattle, clapper, and clap, so long, so long, 
clatter and clap? O, give me a nail!’ Poor thing! 
I would no* have been that weatherboard for all the 
world. But I hope it will haunt its lord, both by 
day and by night, make him dream of house-break- 
ing and robbers, and turn his wits all out doors, until 
he gets the miserable, creaking, gibbeted weather- 
board the nail. 

Dublin is a very beautiful town, high and healthy. 
It is just two miles from Cambridge City, a place 
of much business importance. At Cambridge you 
strike the White Water Canal. This is well made, 
but rather narrow. It has become quite a thorough- 
fare for travelers and trade. It has a daily packet 
from Cambridge to Cincinnati. 

The White Water valley is splendid, especially to 
an eastern man. ‘The soil, the scenery, every thing 
reminds him of his dear New England. This is the 
only place I have seen in the west which looks ex- 
actly like home. Here you have the same high hills, 
the same sloping and well cultivated sides, the same 
long-drawn valleys, the same ups and downs in the 
road, the same cliffy, rocky, and yet thrifty appear- 
ance all around. You wind along the serpentine 
banks of the river, cross the frequent mountain tor- 
rents which rush into it, and occasionally run up 
and along a hill-side, which slopes down to the very 
water’s edge. All the way, you seem to be riding 
in the midst of a broad panorama, bordered by hills, 
skirted with timber, intersected by streams, and va- 
riegated with every species of mountain scenery. 
The gorges, the gaps, the narrows, the defiles, and 
‘passes, all remind the eastern man of the unforgot- 
ten scenes and sports of his childhood. There is 
nothing to make him think of the west, but the 
character of the rocks. They are totally different. 
Sandstone, a little slate here and there, and a species 
of porous—I had almost said worm-eaten—lime rock, 
are everywhere seen. These would occasionally 
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dispel the illusion, and bring me back again in my 
thoughts to the far west; and you may imagine my 
feelings, when, about noon one day, being some- 
what tired and careless in my driving, I ran against 
a large granite bowlder, which was lying in the road. 
“Sure enough,”’ said I to myself, “here is a stub- 
born old Yankee, who, true to national character, 
seems to have stationed himself here to dispute— 
to dispute the road—with any who may chance to 
run against him.”” But I was too well acquainted 
with his Yankeeship to argue the question long with 
him; so, as all persons should do when they meet 
these Yankee characters, I prudently turned aside, 
and went on my way, thinking how the old gray 
rock could have found its way there. Perhaps the 
old rock was thinking the same thing of me. 

From Cambridge I passed through Milton, Con- 
nersville, and several smaller towns, to Brookville. 
These are all beautiful places; but Brookville is the 
place fora Yankee. There is nothing like it in the 
whole west. Like old Nazareth, in Palestine, it is 
both in a valley and ona hill. If any reader doubts 
it, let him go there and see; and, besides proving my 
description true, he will be abundantly paid for his 
trouble. The scenery is truly magnificent. Those 
big, rough hills had a powerful effect on me. All 
my life came rushing back upon me in a moment. 
It seemed as if I had been suddenly let down, as if 
by enchantment, into the midst of the home scenes 
of my boyhood. And then, most unexpectedly, I 
met there an old friend, who gave me a truly Yankee 
reception. I thought he would shake the very limbs 
off of me. I may justly say, that his was a friend- 
ship that maketh the arms sore. 

Brookville is also the residence of one of our old 
veteran clergymen, whose head is as well stored with 
oriental learning as his heart is with sincerity and 
kindness. A thousand blessings on the venerable 
pioneer! 

From Brookville to Harrison we have the same kind 
of scenery as before; but here the scene changes. 
Harrison is the terminus of a fine turnpike, run- 
ning down from the great city. It carries you over 
a rolling, beautiful country, but rather sandy, and 
not very productive. The valley of the Miami, 
which you cross, is, of course, a signal exception. 
This is as fertile, and as splendid, in every respect, 
as any thing in the world. Now you go on and 
away, the farms and fences improving in neatness 
and order as you proceed, until, about sunset, you 
look down, from a dizzy height, upon the glorious 
Queen City, itself situated on high ground. You 
are in the suburbs. How pretty are these white cot- 
tages along the road. What a world of shrubbery 
is growing most luxuriantly all around them. Those 
latticed piazzas are completely covered with mount- 
ing eglantine roses, honeysuckles, and all manner of 
flowering vines and creeping beauties. For all the 
world, give me a cottage in the country. But it 
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must be near a town or city. 


up with his generation. 
let his energies run down. 
as often as his clock. 

But here we are in the thronged thoroughfare of 
the great emporium of the west. Look out! I have 
run against a cart, and must back out, or be crushed. 
Here they come! cabs, drays, wagons, omnibuses, 
stages, and all sorts of vehicles. I am pressing my 
way to the Galt House, but scarcely know whether 
I shall get there. Yes; here I am at last. My poor 
old nag is put up into good quarters; I have a snug 
little room for myself; and now I go out, and lose 


He needs winding up 


The advantages of | 
the city are very great to a man who wishes to keep 
In the country, he is apt to ; 
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both the reader and myself in the ceaseless whirl of ; 


business and of men. 


THE LAWS AND ORDER OF CREATION. 
BY B. 8S. TAYLOR, M. D. 

WHENEVER any hypothesis, theory, or principle is 
newly presented to the world, or any important sci- 
entific discovery is made, Christianity scans it with 
scrupulous exactness, and calculates with jealous 
caution the bearing it will have upon the religion in 
which we trust. 
any of the principles of the Gospel—if it seems to 


conflict with our opinions respecting God, or his | 


holy word, it is rejected as false and unworthy of 
farther consideration. If the disagreement is real, 
this is all right; for it should be a settled principle, 
that the Bible is true, and whatever is opposed to it 
must be false. 

But it may be safe for us, before passing our con- 
demnation upon a science, to consider whether there 
may not be an error in our mode of understanding 
that portion of Scripture, with which the science 
seems to conflict. 

The God who inspired the Bible, could not have 
been ignorant of any of the laws he has instituted 
for governing the materials of his universe, nor of 
the time or circumstances of any of the events in 
his creation. Whenever, then, there is an apparent 
discrepancy between principles well established by 
natural observation, and his word, there must be an 
error in our understanding. Such being the case, 
study, and a thorough knowledge of each, will tend 
to illustrate and confirm the other. And every new 
discovery adds another to the already overwhelming 
mass of evidence of the authenticity and divinity of 
the Scriptures. The long and labored researches of 
infidels in the natural world, to obtain means with 
which to refute the Bible, have recoiled on themselves. 

This caution, in Christians, may for a long time 
retard the universal reception of a principle; but, if it 
be true, it will outlive opposition, and finally be found 
to be in perfect conformity with the Bible, and add 
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to our conceptions of the wisdom and grandeur of 
the works of God. 

Such has been the case with most of the impor- 
tant discoveries of past ages. This was true of the 
Copernican system of astronomy. Long rejected 
and opposed by the professors of Christianity, for 
centuries suppressed and buried in obscurity by this 
opposition, Newton demonstrated its correctness by 
proofs beyond the reach of contradiction. But even 
he was compelled to encounter strife, urged against 
him with all bitterness. He met the divines and lit- 
erati of England in open contest; and when they 
argued, with unmitigated zeal, that his theory con- 
tradicted the Bible, and sapped the foundation of the 
Christian’s hope, they touched a tender chord in the 
great man’s heart; and he retired home, despairing, 


> sick of his labors, sick of his discoveries, and sick of 


If it appears to array itself against } 





’ himself, because he could not convince mankind of 


truths to him so palpable. 

Such has been, such still is, in some degree, the 
position which the science of geology occupies in 
the world. Some of the inferences deduced from 
geological observation do not accord with the com- 
monly received opinions of the creation; for in- 
stance, that the materials which compose the earth 
must have been in existence an immense length of 
time. ‘This is supposed to disagree with the Mosaic 
account of the creation: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.”’ 

But let us examine this declaration. In this sen- 
tence Moses merely says, “‘In the beginning,’ but 
does not tell us when that beginning was. Geolo- 
gists endeavor to reconcile this account with their 
notions about the time, by saying that Moses simply 
states the fact of the creation in the beginning, with- 
out designing to mention the time; then, passing in 
silence over a long period of the world’s history, 
during which great geological changes were taking 
place, he then proceeds to a description of the pro- 
gressive creation of those organic beings, the races 
of which are still perpetuated on the earth. 

But if this is not satisfactory, and our opponents 
would confine us, by the word beginning, to about 
the period of man’s creation, there is still a very 
consistent explanation. It is said, Genesisi,1, “God 
created the heavens and the earth.’’ It is also said, 
Genesis i, 21, “God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth;’’ and, Genesis i, 27, 
‘‘God created man,” &c. Again, Genesis ii, 19, 
‘‘Out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast;’’ and, Genesis ii, 7, ‘The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the earth,’’ &c. Thus Moses, 
in reference to the creation of man and beast, ex- 
plains himself, at least in some instances, to mean, 
by the word “created,’’ formed out of other matter. 
Why is it not, therefore, reasonable to understand 
the expression, “ created the earth,’’ to mean, formed 


; out of previously existing matter, as in the two pre- 


viously mentioned instances? 
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This does not lead to a belief in the eternity of 
matter; for we are confined, in this explanation, by 
the word beginning, to the commencement of the 
present order of things on the earth. There proba- 
bly was a time, far, very far back, when God spoke 
matter itself into existence. 

This apparent discrepancy being reconciled, what 
scope for a fervid imagination is opened! what a 
splendid scheme of progressive creation! what a 
succession of grand and awful revolutions, each ap- 
proaching nearer perfection, each adapting the earth 
better and better for the happiness of animal exist- 
ences, and for the final abode of man! 

Are the labors of a self-existent and eternal God 
confined to a period of six thousand years? Have 
his goodness and wisdom slept until near this time 
in the bosom of eternity? Have his power and skill 
been fer ever there, with no objects upon which to 
be exercised? Have no sentient beings, prior to this, 
ever tasted his kindness, or basked in the sunbeams 
of hismercy? Have yon distant, glittering suns, the 
light of some of which, it has been estimated, would 
require at least twenty-five thousand years to travel 
over the immense distance and reach the earth—have 
they shone only since man was created? If longer, 
have they shone to wake into freshness no germ of 
vegetable life? Have they poured their heat upon 
surrounding spheres, to minister to the wants, 
warmth, and happiness of no living beings? Un- 
doubtedly, inatter, brilliant worlds, and sentient be- 
ings have been, and will continue to be, in some 
form, as long as God delights to impart happiness— 
as long as eternity endures. 

Let us, then, glance a moment at the order of cre- 
ation, as brought to light by geological investiga- 
tions. The form that characterized matter, when 
first created, isasubject of conjecture only. Wheth- 
er it was created with the elements already combined, 
but possessing so great a degree of heat as to be in 
a melted state, or whether the simple elements were 
created in an uncombined state, and then, coming 
together, produced, by their chemical union, so great 
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heat, as to resolve every substance into a liquid, mat- $ 


ters not to science or our present purpose. Geology 
leads us back only to that time when the earth was 
in a state of igneous fluidity, surrounded by im- 
mense clouds of vapor in a constant state of com- 
motion. Every substance, capable of being vapor- 
ized, must have existed in a state of vapor, at a de- 
gree of heat far exceeding that of ordinary melted 
rock. 

At first, then, we behold the earth a sphere of 
molten rock—an ocean of liquid fire—boiling, roar- 
ing, and dashing its angry surges amid the dark and 
murky atmosphere of vapor. After probably a great 
length of time, the earth cooled by radiation, the 
hardened rock formed a crust over its surface, and 
the vaporized substances, successively condensing, 
mingled with the rock. Finally, the temperature of 
Voit. VI.—32 
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the earth allowed water to distil from the canopy of 
clouds, and the earth was covered with an uninter- 
rupted ocean of hot water. This gradually became 
cool, and the lowest grades of animal life appeared 
in it. 

Next, we find some slight appearances of marine 
vegetation. But this pent up world of liquid fire 
was not subdued. The crust was broken—some 
portions elevated, others depressed; and dry land 
$ vegetables appeared. After another apparent revolu- 
tion, land and fresh water animals were added to the 
’ works of creation; and at every advancing step in 
the age of the world, their number greatly increased, 
until, in a subsequent period, we behold the whole 
emerged earth, covered with an immense growth of 
lowland vegetation, and with swarming myriads of 
reptiles, serpents, and saurians of enormous size, fill- 
ing these dark, wet forests. 

Another revolution, and this mighty field of 
moving life was buried beneath the ocean, and 
there laid for centuries, while minute animalcule 
were piling up thousands of feet of depth of sub- 
marine rock. Again the land peered through the 
depth of the ocean wave, and a higher order of ani- 
mals, composed of a greater variety, was created to 
3 grace the new-born earth. A warm, genial cli- 
mate—a climate almost uniform from pole to pole— 
facilitated their growth and multiplication, till every 
tree, hill, vale, and mountain teemed with animal 
life. The lion and tiger laid their lair in the moun- 
tains of Siberia; the hyena made his home in the 
caves of England, and the mastodon and elephant 
browsed the prairies and woodland heights of our 
own glorious west. 

Now, another revolution—a sudden fall in the 
temperature of the earth. The elephant was bound 
in the ruthless arms of the everlasting ice hills of 
the frigid zone. Bears in great numbers were driven 
into the caves of Germany, and hyenas into the dens 
of Britain, to fatten on each other’s blood, till all 
were consumed. The low temperature of the earth 
closed in universal death the life-throes of all organic 
existences. Mountains of ice straggled over the now 
uninhabited world. No smiling vegetation decked 
the gloomy scenery—no animal life breathed, en- 
joyed, or adored. The only organic remains of this 
$ period are a few arctic mosses and shells. The cir- 
$ cumstances of this period seemed not designed to 
impart enjoyment, but to prepare the earth better 
for the use and happiness of a still higher order of 
beings yet to come. 

Probably, at this period, no sun shed its benign 
influence over the desolate earth. “It was without 
form and void, and darkness was on the face of the 
deep.” ‘The Spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters’? that enveloped the earth. ‘‘ And God 
said, let there be light, and there was light,’’ and the 
glorious sun for the first time, probably, threw its 
illuminating rays over the benighted waste. “ And 
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God said, let the waters under the heavens be gathered / 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear,”’ , 


and these continents were lifted up from beneath the 
wave. ‘T'he earth, warmed by the sun, obedient to 
the mandate of God, began again to brighten with 
the greenness of vegetation, and enliven with the 
stir and voice of animated beings. Finally, man, 
the crowning feat of Jehovah’s workmanship, the 
climax of that constantly ascending scale of animal 
existence, stood forth at the head of creation, ruler 
of the world. 
and creation, as far as human knowledge extends, 
was ended. 


A RESPONSE. 


“ Make friendship with the stars.”—Mrs. Sigourney. 


Yes, gentle lady, I have done so long since. I } 
have studied them with care. 
with admiration. 


I have gazed on them 
They have inspired me with many 
a high thought and soaring wish. ‘They have given 
wings to my fancy, and I[ have visited their abodes. 

Orion, with his belts, has looked down upon my 
night thoughts. The sweet influences of the Pleiads 
have fallen upon my soul. I have roamed through 
the bright fields above, with Arcturus and his sons. 
I have traveled the Milky Way—that high road of 
the angels, M’Adamized with stars. 

I have been upon the great ocean, where no land 

could be seen. The water was as transparent as 
crystal. Standing upon the deck of the ship, I have 
gazed upward from early sunset till every star had 
come out. I have then watched them as they were 
reflected in the deep, till I seemed to stand suspended 
at the centre of an airy sphere, studded all round 
with stars. 
When 
the camp fires were blazing high, casting their red 
light on the adjacent trees, I have gone out into the 
deep gloom, fearless and alone, to look after a bright 
star. Insuch places, I have caught such glimpses 
of celestial scenery, as would have satisfied the most 
poetical desire. 

But, my lady, there are other stars than these. 
When the work of creation was done—when the 
universe was fresh and fair from the plastic hands 
of the Creator, then the minstrels of heaven praised 
aloud, and the sons of God shouted for joy. They 
are the stars that encircle the throne. Jesus is 
himself the bright and the morning star, which 
leads the host, and shall lead it, when the morn- 
ing of the next life shall dawn. But here, in this 
world, we have the Star of Bethlehem to shine upon 
Then, with all my 
soul, I repeat thy precept, ‘‘ Make friendship mt 


the stars.’’ 


The forest has ere now been my retreat. 


our cradles and our graves. 


‘*And God ceased from his labors,”’ | 


A RESPONSE. 
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AN EXPEDIENT. 
Taat strangest of all strange men, Lorenzo Dow, 
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> was once preaching in a small town in New York. 


At the close of his sermon, he gave out, that, in pre- 
cisely one year from that day and hour, he would 
preach again just half a mile from the Devil’s Foot. 

The congregation were, of course, greatly amused, 
and looked upon the appointment as one of the sin- 
gular freaks of a most singular man. But, in that 
part of the world, it was impossible for any one to 
suppose there was any thing serious in what he said. 
But the appointment found its way into the papers. 


> It was published all abroad over the land. A great, 
; deal of inquiry was started. The secret was at 
length discovered. 


Down near the sea-shore, in the state of Rhode 
Island, there is a large flat rock, on which some very 
strange marks are to be seen. They were made, as 
most geologists think, by the Deluge. But there is 
one most singular of all. It is the print, full and 
fair, of a large foot, as if the impression had been 
made when the rock was soft, and then remained 
there after it had become hard. This impression, in 
the neighboring region, is universally known under 
the appellation of the Devil’s Foot. Half a mile 
from there was a little cluster of houses, and a fine 
grove. It was here that the great itinerant was to 
preach. 

The year passed away. The day arrived. No 
other notice had been given. The preacher’s where- 
abouts were not known. But the people in those 
parts knew him well. They flocked together by 
thousands. They assembled just half a mile from 
the Devil’s Foot. The moment came—and with 
the hour, the man. He preached in his ordinary, 
random, ranting style; but, by this popular expe- 
dient, he addressed, that day, a larger congregation 
than the most enlightened clergyman in the land. 

B. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND CREATION. 

Tue universe was originally fitted up for the ben- 
efit of man during the period of his probationary 
existence; and although it was implicated in the 
curse he received at his fall, still its glories are so 
rich, and its advantages so replete, that it is emi- 
nently calculated to minister to the good of the 
Christian believer. For him the sun diffuses its 
golden splendors by day, and the moon and stars 
illumine the canopy of heaven by night: for him 
the lightnings purify the atmosphere, and the thun- 
ders utter their solemn voice: for him the winds of 
heaven breathe their freshness, and the rains pour 
down their riches: for him the valleys are clothed 
with verdure, and the mountains are robed with 
majesty: for him the rivers glide in beauty, and the 
ocean rolls in magnificence: for him 

“The whole creation smiles.” 
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RELIGIOUS FAIRS. 

Julia. Anna, I have brought you a ticket to our 
fair, and come expressly to beg you to be present 
at our tea-party. I assure you it will be a brilliant 
affair; for we ladies have toiled hard the last six 
months to surpass any thing yet accomplished in 
our city. Indeed, you cannot imagine the fatigue 
and time it has cost us; and then we all have to pro- 
vide a handsome outfit for the occasion, and I have 
really ran to the stores until I am ashamed. I al- 
most envy you, dear Anna, here in your quiet room, 
with none of this hurry and excitement to distract 
your mind. But let me once see you at our fair, 
and I am certain you will never love your retire- 
ment again. You will be fascinated by the varied 
pleasures and novelties of the place, and I know will 
join our sewing society upon the first application. 
Say you will go, now; for I must hurry to the ‘lace 
store,”? and then to the mantua-maker’s, and am so 
very tired. 

Anna. Dear Julia, I thank you for your intended 
kindness, but cannot accept your invitation. Far 
happier am I here in my quiet home, with nry books 
and work, and leisure for visits to some poor, hum- 
ble habitation, than I possibly could be were I the 
presiding spirit of your fair and tea-party. Dear 
girl, do you not fear you are pursuing a wrong 
course in so actively and warmly espousing the cause 
of fairs? Think of the lost time, the exposure of 
health, the vain conversation, the frivolous thoughts 
and actions associated with them—above all, exam- 
ine the motives which actuate you all in these fairs. 
Are they holy? Does God smile on them? Does 
Christ approve? Would he, think you, visit yours, 
were he here on earth? Would he have taken his 
twelve disciples to such a place, and looking round, 
have said, “‘Go ye, and do likewise???’ Your looks 
answer no! You, my dear girl, are a professed 
Christian, and as such your responsibility is very 
great. Let us talk together a few moments on this 
subject. 

Julia. But you forget our object, Anna: it is surely 
a good one. Do not our funds all go to the Church 
we love? Have not you yourself often exhorted me 
to activity in the cause of Zion, and besought me to 
urge others to labor with me? 

Anna. I do not forget your avowed object, my 
dear friend; nor do I regret your activity in the 
cause of Zion. But tell me, is this the Lord’s cause? 
Has he incited you to this toil and fatigue of body 
and mind, or have not earthly and vain motives 
prompted this fair and tea-party? Have you not all, 
from the first, been looking forward to the display 
of each evening with mere worldly feelings? How 
much have you talked of your dress and appear- 
ance? How much, dear Julia, have you spent for 
attractive and becoming attire? Perhaps more than 
you have given to the Lord’s cause for a whole year; 
and that which you imagine an offering to the Lord 
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may in reality be a profuse sacrifice on the altar of 
pride, vanity, and fashion. Another consideration: 
do these fairs, with their attendant excitements, im- 
prove your hearts? Do you grow more heavenly- 
minded, more dead to the world, and alive to God? 
They bring many worldly persons around you. Do 
you imbibe their spirit, or do they take knowledge 
of you that you have been with Jesus? The cir- 
cumstances which you bring around you are those 
of gayety and mirth. It was said, by a public pa- 
per, of one of those parties at the close of a fair 
connected with a religious denomination, that it 
would be a place of “ fashionable resort, choicest 
entertainment, innocent fun, music,’’ &c. What a 
temptation for the professed followers of Jesus to 
spread for the weak, the young, or the hesitating 
Christian! How does it bring the Christian and the 
votary of pleasure on a level, side by side? Churches 
may thus be enriched in gold and silver; but I fear 
a spiritual poverty will pervade the souls of its 
members. 

Julia. Anna, I think you are severe. Must we 
be unlike all the world? Fairs have become univer- 
sal as‘ means of doing good. I have never pro- 
fessed to be as strict as many others; and I do not 
see any harm in ‘innocent recreation.”’ 

Anna. Julia, I would not wound your feelings. I 
seek your good, dear girl, in thus plainly expressing 
my sentiments to you. We must be unlike the world 
if we would be like our God. The sanction which 
worldly people so liberally give to fairs should lead 
Christians to doubt their propriety. The reason they 
are so popular, is found in their earthly and sinful 
tendencies; and that mirth, jesting, and festive ex- 
citement, which you term “innocent,’’ produces 
alienation of heart from Christ, love of dress and 
display, and creates a relish for other scenes of gay- 
ety and dissipation, which, unchecked, will lead to a 
full surrender to the world and its pleasures. O, it 
seems to me that a greater calamity could not fall 
upon our Church than bringing these fairs into our 
borders. Tell me, Julia, do you love your class 
meeting as well as formerly? Do you visit and look 
after your little Sabbath school charge? Above all, do 
you seek a throne of grace as often as you once did? 

Julia. Anna, I feel the truth of what you say; 
but still our Church will reap much benefit from 
this fair. We shall provide carpets, lamps, an ele- 
gant Bible and hymn-book, and have something left 
for our Sabbath school library also. 

Anna. Dear girl, be persuaded to lay aside your 
ornaments, to dispense with all needless lace, rib- 
bons, and superfluous, though fashionable attire. 
Persuade others to do so likewise, and, believe me, 
at the end of one year, you can bring a far more 
acceptable and worthy offering to the Church than 
the proceeds of this fair can ever be, and with it can 
bring an humble, loving, holy heart to lay at the 
feet of Jesus. Maria. 
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LINES TO A PARENT. 


BY AN EDITOR. 


The old gentleman, on being invited to leave New England, 
and settle in the west, replied, that he “ could never abandon 
the graves of his wife and children.” This is the response of 
his surviving children, by whom the invitation was extended. 
They whose names are given, were all little children when 
they died, beautiful and promising—the last, Emma Rosa- 
BELLE, recently deceased, the youngest daughter of Professor 
W. C. Larrabee, a well-known contributor to this work. 


Sray, father, stay, nor leave the dead— 
The dead who near thee sleep; 

Beside their narrow, silent bed, 
Thy guardian vigils keep; 

Thy children, father, far away, 

Consent that thou shouldst with them stay. 


Within thy garden walls they lie, 
With verdure all around; 
Thou say’st thou canst not, till thou die, 
Forsake that holy ground; 
Then stay, dear father, guard them there, « 
The young, the aged, and the fair. 


There thou hast laid four children dear, 
And children’s children three; 

And late, within this mournful year, 
One dearer yet to thee: 

Thy life, our mother, loved of God, 

Now lies beneath that verdant sod. 


Stay, father, stay, perchance at eve, 
When whispering breezes blow, 
The dead the spirit world may leave, 

And to their loved one go: 
The graves, the garden, and the cot, 
By them can never be forgot. 


Perchance at night, when the moon has spread 
Her silver mantle o’er the scene, 

Thou’lt hear the voices of the dead, 
With notes of melody between: 

*T' were music, such as thou shouldst hear, 

To soothe thy sorrows—drown thy fear. 


The lovely dead, O, there they lie, 
Our mother, brothers, all; 
One by one we saw them die, 
We saw them droop and fall: 
There Roscoe, Ellen, Frances, sleep, 
Where thou thy watchful vigils keep. 


Another Roscoe lies apart, 
In other sacred ground; 

But, O, how heavy is the heart, 
His grave can ne’er be found: 
When winter ruled—O, so it is— 
They made another grave on his! 


But other regions have their dead, 
The dead are everywhere; 


; 











And here, within this little bed, 
Lies RosaBet_e the fair; 

An angel band its sentry keeps 

Around the spot where Emma sleeps! 





Then stay, dear father, guard the dead, 
O, ’tis a sacred trust! 

We leave them in their narrow bed, 
And thee to watch their dust; 

And He, who keepeth thee, shall save 

The faithful guardian of the grave. 
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“°TWERE SWEET TO DIE.” 


BY MISS E. L. BICKNELL. 
‘¢* TwERE sweet to die,’’ ere the shadows of grief 
Have traced their dark lines on the beauteous brow, 
Or the care-laden soul has pined for relief, 
From the wearying toil that weighs on it now. 


2 «*Twere sweet to die,”? when the thoughts of the 


heart 
Are pure as the odor of spring’s first flowers— 
*T were better then, ah! far better, to part . 
With the bright, fading scenes of this world of ours. 


*'T'were sweet to die,’’ when the leaves are all green, 
And each bird is trilling its happiest song; 

To go, ere those leaves all withered are seen, 
And recklessly borne by the tempest along. 


‘**T were sweet to die,’’ when friends loving are near, 
To soothe and to comfort, and catch the low tone 
Of a “ farewell,’’ which last might fall on their ear, 
Till they met ne’er to part, around His bright 
throne. 


; ‘«*T'were sweet to die,’’ with a sure hope of heaven, 
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Inspiring the spirit with faith and with love, 


To mount to the home the Savior hath given, 


And sing with the choir of the blest ones above. 





THE NATIVITY. 


BY REV. T. HARRISON. 
“Tue Savior comes!”? Hark! angels cry; 
And loudly through the spacious sky 
The sweet, the heavenly tidings ring: 
‘*The Savior comes!’”’ Let all the earth 
Rejoice at his auspicious birth, 
And hymns of joy and triumph sing. 


He comes to bless the human race, 
With sacred truth and heavenly grace, 
And more than Eden’s happiness: 
He comes—the world shall own his sway— 
All nations his commands obey— 
And every tongue his name confess. 


LADIES’ 





LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


AUGUST, 1846. 

EprroriAL AppREss.—The new Editor of the La- 
dies’ Repository sends, with this number, his heartiest 
salutations to his numerous readers. 

The place he now occupies came to him unexpected 
and unsought. His consciousness of inability to per- 
form adequately the high duties of this office, is his only 
apology for his tardiness in accepting it; and while 
there was any chance of resigning it in favor of one or 
more of his western friends, who had been at other 
times named in connection with it, he lost no occasion 
to signify his willingness todoso. But the magnanimity 
of the west needed not this trial to prove it. 

It would be useless to enumerate, at this time, the 
several reflections which this new and untried relation 
has suggested. It is also far easier to promise, than to 
fulfill promises. The Repository is known to be the 
only work of its character under the express patronage 
of our Church. From the beginning, it has been con- 
ducted with singular ability and success. It has exerted 
a most happy influence on the taste and piety of its many 
patrons, and reflected honor upon the people under 
whose auspices it has been conducted. To sustain the 
reputation of a work, when it has been carried to such 
an elevation, is a lighter task than it would be to pro- 
mote it; but even that is desperate, if not utterly hope- 
less, on this occasion. There is scarcely a peg to hang 
one’s faith on; for though the resolute Antonio could 
say, 

“ For what I will, I wit, and there’s an end,” 

most persons are unblest with their usual courage, at 
the outset of unknown danger. But old soldiers tell us, 
that the hand is tremulous only during the first few dis- 
charges of a battle; and, for the same reason, the Editor 
hopes to be soon so engaged in action, that he, at least, 
will forget the unlucky comparisons that may be drawn 
for him. 

The Repository was begun for the performance of a 
peculiar service. It has more than met the expectations 
of its earliest and warmest friends. It fills a place, 
which, without it, would be totally unsupplied. We 
have, numerous weeklies and one great quarterly. A 
monthly publication comes naturally enough between 
them. The weeklies are our great official organs, and 
wield an immense moral and religious influence. Our 
quarterly is the right arm of our theological warfare, 
and it has done, and is yet doing vast good to the rising 
ministry. When these had been for years in successful 
operation, the need of another agency was extensively 
felt by our people. However ungallant it may appear 
in our history—and we might well blush over the rec- 
ord—until the period of which I have been speaking, 
the stronger sex had monopolized both the labors and re- 
wards of our work. This periodical was started to call 
the better half of society to our assistance. It is only 
strange, that so many years could pass without any one 
noting or regarding the fact, that the endeavors of the 
world are fruitless, if unblest, unsupported by woman. 

It remains to be said, that, to the extent of my power, 
I shall endeavor to carry out the original idea of this 
work. Whatever literary merits it may have, it shall 
not be wanting in moral tone. Christianity is far more 
important than literature of any kind. It shall be the 
fault of the Editor—a fault, too, which he will not 
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palliate even in himself—if his readers imbibe bad mor- 
als or defective faith fram these pages. Nor is this neg- 
ative ‘virtue the only one to be sought after. This peri- 
odical ought to be a powerful messenger of the truth. 
Merely to furnish innocent reading, though in itself a 
good feature, so far as it goes, is far beneath the lofty 
aims of this monthly. It should be such as a praying 
man can read with advantage. It should be a welcome 
coadjutor to the faithful pastor in the midst of his flock. 
Scorning to be sectarian, it should never cease to drop 
a kind word in the ear of the young Christian, or to stir 
the anxiety of the fair slumberer. But all this it must 
do in sweet accents. No scowl or wrinkle must be seen 
on its countenance. If it were possible, it should be 
like the voice of the angel to our first parents, which, 
though it was sometimes reproving, they heard with 
more delighted ear, 
“Than when 
Cherubic songs by night, from neighboring hills, 
Aerial music send.” 
It would then do its work, and give pleasure also. And 
this I have fixed upon as the end of all my endeavors. 
For success I depend on the continued favors of con- 
tributors, and the kindness of an indulgent public. 
B. F. TEFFT. 





NOTICES. 

New Booxs.—It is an old law, that a person who 
introduces his friend to a city merchant, by letter or 
otherwise, becomes in part responsible for the debts 
incurred by that friend on his own account. This prin- 
ciple has been applied to other things. If you com- 
mend, by letter of introduction, a lady or gentleman to 
a distant friend of yours, or even if you present him or 
her in person, you are held responsible for the good 
character of the individual thus presented or intro- 
duced. The same law is applicable, in a certain sense, 
to an editor, or reviewer, who, through the columns of 
his work, introduces to the public a new book. As the 
bookseller is supposed to have put his new issue into 
the editor’s hands a considerable time prior to its being 
regularly published to the world, the world has a right 
to regard that editor as a sort of sponsor in the case. 

We have adverted to this general principle, not to 
magnify our office, but to furnish the basis for a prelim- 
inary explanation of the manner in which we intend 
always to perform this part of our official duty. The 
explanation is contained in a single word. Feeling the 
nature and weight of our responsibility, we shall, at all 
times, utter our honest convictions of every book com- 
mitted to our hands. Friendship, either for an author 
or publisher, is what, in this business, an editor ought, 
as much as possible, to avoid. Nor, on the other hand, 
should a word or line ever be dictated by personal un- 
kindness. In all cases we shall write just what we 
think. Our readers, therefore, may always understand, 
that we mean what we say. Nor shall we ever give an 
opinion of a new book without having deliberately 
formed one by sufficient reading and reflection. In 
times past, we have ourselves been so frequently de- 
ceived, nay, cheated, robbed, by hasty, partial, extrav- 
agant notices of new works, that our mind has gradu- 
ally taken a position against this practice, from which we 
trust neither fear nor favor will be able to dislodge us. 


2 We do not set up for a judge or critic in this business, 
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but shall endeavor to be at least honest in this respect 
before the world. . 

Guided by these principles, we may render this the 
most useful, and undoubtedly the most laborious part of 
our work; for nothing is more important, particularly 
to the more youthful portions of the public, than to 
know what books they may safely and profitably read. 


THE DiscouRSES AND Essays oF THE Rev. J. H. 
MERLE D’AuBIGNE, D. D., with an Introduction by 
Robert Baird, D. D. Translated by Charles W. 
Baird. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1846.—The 
author of this book needs no introduction to the Amer- 
ican public. His very popular History of the Refor- 
mation has given him a character and a name univer- 
sally known and respected. From the fact of his great 
popularity as.a writer, his personal history has become 
a matter of no small interest, both in this country and in 
Europe. 

D’Aubigne is by descent and education a Frenchman. 
He was born, in the year 1794, in Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he now resides. The greater part of his ances- 
tors, for several generations, have been decided Protes- 
tants; but some of them were a long time famous sup- 
porters of the Catholic monarchy of old France. 

Our author was educated at the University of Gene- 
va, from which he went to Berlin, and studied under 
the celebrated Neander. From Berlin he went to Ham- 
burg, and there preached for more than five years to a 
small congregation of French Protestants. - Next he re- 
moved to Brussels, and proclaimed the Gospel in that 
capital till the Revolution of 1830, which divided into 
two distinct governments the old republic of the Neth- 
erlands. At Brussels, D’Aubigne was the favorite 
preacher of the King, and on this account incurred the 
displeasure of the revolutionists. On one occasion he 
narrowly escaped with his life; and he immediately re- 
turned to Geneva, where he was soon after appointed 
President of the Theological Seminary, then but re- 
cently established in the city by the evangelical party 
in that country. There he has been ever since. It was 
there he composed his History; but the Discourses and 
Essays contained in this volume were probably pre- 
pared several years before. 

In person, D’Aubigne is represented by Dr. Baird, 
who has seen him, as ‘a tall, erect, fine-looking man, 
of dark complexion, black eyes, and commanding mien.” 
Though very feeble in health, the usual fate of a hard 
student, he is said to be a man of great energy. It may 
be interesting to some of our readers, also, to know, that 
two of his brothers are now settled in the United States, 
the general asylum for the world. Situated at the two 
poles of this great country, New York and New Orleans, 
they must be proud of a brother whose reputation fills 
the entire space between them. 

The work now before us contains seventeen articles, 
consisting, as we learn from the title-page, of essays and 
discourses; and they are all translated in a very plain 
and perspicuous style. As this book is destined, not 
only from the celebrity of its author, but equally the 
character of its contents, to make a lasting impression 
on the public mind, we shall go a little more into detail 
in our review of it than is usual in periodical notices. 

The first six discourses, we are informed, were de- 
livered, while the author was preaching in Hamburg. 
The remaining eight were preached subsequently at 
Brussels and Geneva. Two of the three essays were 
read before the professors and students of the Theolog- 
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ical Seminary at Geneva. The other essay, the one 
entitled, ‘*the Voice of the Ancients to the Men of the 
Nineteenth Century,” was probably never read in pub- 
lic at all. The arrangement, therefore, of the work is 
very good. We read the earliest of the author’s pro- 
ductions first, and then pass along chronologically, or 
nearly so, at each step realizing the rapid progress in 
the growth and development of his mind. Hence, bya 
consecutive reading, a close observer may attain ‘two 
objects at once. He may study the mental history of 
this distinguished writer, and, at the same time, with an 
interest augmented by this process, follow him in the 
onward march of his momentous subjects. 

We have, in the outset of our remarks, however, a 
trifling objection to make to the analysis of this book 
given by Dr. Baird in his valuable Introduction. He 
confounds the reader, by calling some articles essays, 
which, in the table of contents, are justly styled dis- 
courses. Perhaps the table of contents was prepared 
by young Baird, the translator, and the old Doctor for- 
got to put his spectacles on when he was looking the 
list over. However, we have endeavored to unravel 
the difficulty in the foregoing paragraph; but, from the 
confusion introduced into the book by the Introduction, 
we are not certain of having perfectly succeeded. Per- 
haps we could do so, were the point worthy of farther 
critical attention. 

The Hamburg discourses are, in matter, nothing more 
than good, evangelical sermons. Their titles are a very 
accurate index to the nature of their contents. The 
first, Immanuel, celebrates the union, in Jesus Christ, be- 
tween the divine and human natures, and, as a whole, 
develops no principle not familiar to most good think- 
ers. The second, the Cross of Jesus Christ, presents 
the apostle’s opinion, and then the opinion of the world, 
respecting the objects over which mankind may prop- 
erly glory. Simplicity, rather than novelty, is the pre- 
vailing feature of this sermon. The third, the Publi- 
cation of the Gospel, was intended to show, first, that 
the true Gospel is now preached in the world; and, sec- 
ondly, that it is preached emphatically to the poor in 
spirit. The fourth, the Service of Jesus Christ, is founded 
on Luke xix, 16,17, and is styled a homily; but for what 
reason it would be difficult to tell, unless the author 
intended thus to inform us, that the other discourses 
were not read, but delivered extemporaneously. All 
that need be, or can be said of this discourse is, that it 
is an excellent practical sermon. The next in order, 
and the fifth from the beginning, is on the Duties of 
Masters to their Households. We think it might have 
been more properly styled, the Duties of Masters to 
their Servants; for it is the duties founded on this latter 
relation that form the theme of this truly sweet-spirited, 
evangelical discourse. We most devoutly wish that ev- 
ery master, north and south, east and west, might read 
it. It would give some of them new views of their re- 
sponsible station. The sixth sermon, and the last in the 
Hamburg series, is on the Work of Salvation. Itisa 
glorious subject, and, in this instance, it is well con- 
ducted. In fact, it is the only discourse of the series 
which corresponds, to any considerable degree, with 
our American notions of pulpit labor. The others 
would be regarded in this country as excellent, and 
sometimes very powerful and sensible harangues or ex- 
hortations. 

The next set, that is, the Brussels and Genevan, is 
very evidently from the same mind, occupying a higher 
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position. The simplicity, the fervor, the directness, 
and good sense, are the same; but the intellectual man- 
ifestations are greater. The author is evidently an older 
and a riper man. We would particularly invite the 
attention of our readers to the ninth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fifteenth, as numbered in the volume 
before us. The ninth, entitled, the Confession of the 
Name of Christ in the Sixteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, was delivered on the 27th of June, 1830, that 
day being the third centennial celebration of the con- 
fession of the Protestant states of Germany at Augsburg. 
It was subsequently repeated, by request, at Brussels. 
The eleventh was pronounced at Geneva, Jan. 2, 1832, 
being introductory to a course of public lectures on the 
Reformation. The substance of this lecture, and of the 
entire course, was afterward incorporated into the great 
History of the Reformation, heretofore referred to. 
The twelfth, styled, Geneva and Oxford, is probably 
the clearest exposition of Puseyism ever given. It is 
not only an exposition, but a refutation. Every clergy- 
man in the land ought to read it. The thirteenth, though 
not so able as many of the others, gave us great satis- 
faction in the perusal. It is on Faith and Knowledge. 
The author proves most conclusively, that it is just as 
much the duty of a Christian to be adding to his knowl- 
edge, as to his faith, and that his faith is insecure with- 
out certain degrees of religious and other knowledge, 
now in the reach of all. It is a most timely effort, and 
will do much good. The fifteenth discourse is, upon 
the whole, the ablest and the most original in the book. 
It is called the Voice of the Church, one under the Suc- 
cessive Forms of Christianity. The author divides the 
history of the Church into four great periods, namely, 
the Vital era, the Doctrinal era, the Scholastic era, and 
the era of the Reformation, through all of which he shows 
the fundamental principles of Christianity to have been 
substantially the same. Such a sermon must be very 
refreshing to an intellectual man; and the common 
reader will be strengthened in his faith by its clear ar- 
rangement, sound logic, and evangelical spirit. The 
entire series, in fact, of Brussels and Genevan discourses, 
is almost without a parallel in several qualities among 
the sermons now extant. 
Of the essays, the one entitled, Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism—their Diversity essential to their Unity, is one 
of the most ingenious performances we have ever read. 
Montesquieu, the celebrated author of the Spirit of 
Laws, lays down, in the twenty-fourth book, fifth chap- 
ter, of that great work, a fundamental distinction be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvinism: ‘‘Chacune de ces 
deux religious pouvoit se croire la plus parfaite; la Cal- 
viniste se jugeant plus conforme a ce que Jesus Christ 
avoit dit, et la Lutherienne a ce que les apotres avoient 
fait.” That is, Calvinism is based on the sayings of 
Christ; Lutheranism on the doings of the apostles. In 
other words, Calvinism is founded on the Bible, as sanc- 
tioned by the Savior; Lutheranism on the Church, as 
established by his servants. Our author thinks that each 
.of these sections of the great Reformation is wanting 
without the other; that Luther was too exclusive, Cal- 
vin too liberal in their work; and that a union between 
them, which would be a union of the two great ideals, the 
pure Bible and the primitive Church, would be the per- 
fection of Christianity on earth. But the whole theory 
is too exclusive for us. D’Aubigne talks as if Cal- 
vinism and Lutheranism were the only elements of 
the Reformation; and, that if these could be leagued 
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together, the world would be taken in a short time. He 
does barely mention, and with respect, the English 
Church; but poor Methodism, and poor Arminianism, 
of every order out of the Lutheran pale, have neither 
name nor place upon his pages. But we are not 
troubled. And we are sorry to add that this union has 
been unsuccessfully attempted before. Zuingle held out 
to Luther the right hand of fellowship three hundred 
years ago; and the old hero of the Reformation then 
declared, that ‘“‘he would have no connection with 
the works of the devil.’’ Even so far back as 1527, 
when the proposition of union was proposed to him 
through some of his best friends, he replied, “ Be such 
charity and unity cursed, even to the bottomless depths 
of hell!” Perhaps the disciples of Luther have be- 
come vastly more charitable; but Calvinism, at least in 
D’Aubigne, is precisely what it was. 

The second essay, on the Voice of the Ancients to 
the Men of the Nineteenth Century, is a powerful ap- 
peal in behalf of the sacred Scriptures. It will be read 
with pleasure by all denominations in the land. It uses 
Catholicism entirely up, and that without much cere- 
mony. The array of patristic learning in this tract will 
be difficult for a Romanist to meet. 

The third and last essay, entitled, the Miracles, or 
the Two Errors, is directed against the Rationalism of 
Germany and France, and the “superstition” of those 
of al] countries, who make too much of the miracles of 
Christ. This, in our opinion, is the most profound and 
able production thus far from the author’s pen. It is 
by far, in many respects, the best thing in this book. 
The first part of the essay is rigidly philosophical, end 
as unanswerable as the categories of Aristotle. The 
second part is perhaps a little too severe on Dr. Paley 
and his school. The truth is, the French and Germans 
are incapable, in general, of appreciating an English 
book. This is remarkably true of the French. Be- 
sides, the works of Paley are read, in France and Ger- 
many, only as occasional books; while, in this country, 
and in England, they are, or have been for a long course 
of years, the standard text-books in our colleges and 
schools. They are familiar to all the educated men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. But, by D’Aubigne, Dr. Paley 
is manifestly misunderstood. In what place, for exam- 
ple, does Paley, or any of the Paleyan school, make 
miracles ‘the essential thing in religion, and the only 
thing on which they are called to confess their faith?” 
These are remarkable words from such a man as D’Au- 
bigne; and we are free to say, that they are absolutely 
as unfounded as they are bold. Paley has sins enough 
to answer for, without having Romanism added to his 
charge. The grand argument of Paley is, Christianity 
is from God, and miracles are the proof. But perhaps 
the only apology for our author lies in the peculiar sig- 
nification, in the French language, of one of his princi- 
pal terms. The French word for superstition by no 
means corresponds with our own; and this is the only 
reason, we think, why the author of this book can apply 
the epithet of “superstitious” to such a man as the fa- 
mous old archdeacon of Carlisle. 

But we must close. We have already said more than 
we intended of this work. We will barely add, that, 
in our opinion, it is destined to make an impression on 
the age. Such aman as D’Aubigne will be heard. His 
writings will be extensively read. As we have re- 
marked before, D’Aubigne is a Frenchman; and M. 
Guizot, with some truth, has said, that “there is not a 
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single great idea, not a single great principle of civili- 
pation, which, in order to become universally spread, 
has not first passed through France.”” Though this dec- 
laration is very bold, there are some wonderful facts on 
record to support it. It is almost absolutely true of 
nearly every species of improvement which, from its 
nature, has to proceed to the inferior from the superior 
classes. France civilizes from the higher to the lower; 
England, and all of her race, from the lower to the 
higher. 

This book will not only make an impression, but it 
will exert all its influence toward the re-establishment 
of old-fashioned Calvinism in the world. We, of 
‘course, offer no objection, but only make this statement 
asa fact. ‘Geneva is still,” says our author, “the city 
of the Reformation.” There is not a little emphasis in 
this expression. He also maintains that Augustine is the 
soundest and safest theologian of all times. 
tine is the fountain from which he draws, we all know 
what sort of beverage we must drink. We have tasted 
of those waters in other days. But nothing can do us 
harm, so long as we keep the maxim of the Genevan 
reformer himself, “to live with our Bibles in our 
hands,” or follow that of old St. Bernard, “ [f thou art 
sanctified, thou shalt know and understand.” 

The great characteristic of this volume is, that it is a 
work of thought. No ordinary man could have written 
it. It is more suggestive, however, than intrinsically 
profound. It does not so much require a close thinker 
to read it, as that it makes a man think of many things 
which he does not read. If our female readers should 
feel no interest in the book, we desire them to recom- 
mend it to their pastors, and to all the hard-thinking 
gentry within their reach. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By Jas. 
Copeland, M. D., F.R.S. Wéith additions by Charles 
A. Lee, M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pub- 
lished in Monthly Parts. 1846.—We are no doctor, not 
even of our own profession. Nevertheless, both in 
medical and theological science, we have some notions 
of our own. In theology, we generally make out our 
own prescriptions; but in medicating our poor body, we 
generally call upon the “doctor” to roll up the pills 
for us. We dislike to meddle with any thing that sticks 
so badly to our fingers. 

But the work before us—what of it? The present 
number is chiefly on insanity, and, for a special pur- 
pose, we have read a good part of it with satisfaction 
and profit. The work appears to be written with great 
ability, and must be hailed by all reading physicians 
through the land. There are some facts in it more 
strange and interesting, at least to an uninitiated reader, 
than we have seen even in the works of Pinel. This 
work, also, would seem to lay the foundation of a better 
system of treatment than that of the great Howard of the 
insane. Pinel, though a great reformer, had one meta- 
physical error. He founded his treatment on the phi- 
losophy of Condillac, which was a most sad perversion 
of the truth. His work, however, entitled, Sur [ 
Alienation Mentale, and his tract, called, Manie Sans 
Delire, will be read so long as this calamity continues 
to afflict the race. The merit of Dr. Copeland, so far 
as we can judge, is, that he has no theories at all. 
Neither Condillac, nor Locke, nor any other metaphy- 
sician seems to have been chosen as a guide. He gives 
us facts, and leaves them to find their own level in the 
philosophical mind. 
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HARPER'S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED SHAK- 
SPEARE. Numbers LXXIX, LXXX. New York.— 
The celebrated Dr. Johnson, a great admirer of the 
English bard, has recorded this opinion of him: “ Other 
poets display cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finished, wrought into shape, and polished into bright- 
ness. Shakspeare opens a mine, which contains gold 
and diamonds in inexhaustible plenty, though clouded 
by incrustations, debased by impurities, and mingled 
with a mass of meaner minerals.’”’ This, we think, is a 
fair judgment of the old dramatist. For his excellences 
he is above all praise. His faults were those of a licen- 
tious age. But Shakspeare is not himself licentious. 
His works leave a good impression, in spite of the cru- 
dities of language inthem. They are, in this age, quo- 
ted and read by all men. The lawyer at the bar, the 
statesman in the senate, the chaste and sober author at 
his desk, and in the pulpit the holy and rapt divine, 
whenever they wish to strike the heart, elevate the 
feelings, spring the passions, or command the admira- 
tion of mankind, unanimously, and frequently without 
knowing it, borrow a picture ora strain from the mighty 
poet, who “ held the mirror up to nature” as never did 
any other man. The illustration, whether by notes or 
drawings, of such an author, is a benefaction to all per- 
sons of mature age and good taste. No others have 
any business with the old Stratford bard. 


THE BusH RANGER OF VAN DIEMAN’s LAND. By 
Charles Rowcroft, Esq., Author of Tales of the Colo- 
nies, &c. Number LXXXII. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1846.—This is a novel, and we give it 
the parting hand without a tear. If Walter Scott, as 
we know on the authority of Irving, would not allow 
his daughters to read his own works, no candid person 
can blame us for speaking lightly of every thing of the 
kind. 
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This, be it known, is a very imposing piece of furni- 
ture. It stands in our editorial sanctum, with all the 
gravity of a Revolutionary sire. Weare bound to treat 
it, and its contents, with respect. Whatever our friends 
may throw upon it, shall receive attention in due time. 
We trust our correspondents will be liberal in this re- 
gard. We found in the drawers two budgets of com- 
munications, neatly tied together by the recent able 
Editor of this work. We shall, of course, follow his 
advice in the disposition of all the articles on hand; and 
now do we most cordially welcome all the old corres- 
pondents, and as many new ones as are willing to take 
up the pen, to give us their good thoughts in their best 
style. The world will thank them for what they do. 


OuR PRESENT NUMBER.—This number we have 
been obliged to prepare and get out with our left hand, 
our right hand being fully occupied in another work. 
The same will be true also of the September number. 
After that, we shall come to our new task with all our 
might. The left hand would do very well for some 
men; but with us, what little electricity we have has 
been long accustomed to run down the other side. But 
we never hope to find the favor so justly bestowed on 
our predecessor, nor meet the expectations raised by 
our friends in the public mind. We shall endeavor, 
however, to disappoint our readers as little as we 
can. 
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